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What Shall I Say on Christmas? 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


I once heard a priest say that he 
would not dare to preach a sermon on 
Christmas Day. He felt that the 
genius of Chrysostom could not pos- 
sibly measure up the magnificence of the 
mystery of the first Christmas night— 
that words would only profane the 
silent awe of the faithful in their con- 
templation of the events of the Holy 
Night. To a priest, a Christmas 
sermon may easily seem presumptuous. 
He is acutely aware of the breath- 
taking nature and consequence of the 
birth of the omnipotent God as a 
little child. But he is priest after all, 
a servant of his people, and he should 
share with them that priestly insight 
that he has acquired from his theology 
and daily Mass. 

If ever the faithful are in a receptive 
mood, it is on Christmas especially 
that they are ready to listen pie, 
attente ac devote. The story of the 
cradle-song of the Angels and the 
magic Star, of the shepherds adoring 
the little Child—this is a story that 
never grows old. The faithful come 
to church on Christmas with Adeste 
Fideles ringing like sleixn-bells in 
their hearts, and their hearts are open 


to the preacher. Once a year they 
truly become like little children, and 
once a year they want to hear again 
the old story that grows better with 
every telling. 

Christmas is garish and gaudy on 
Broadway, just a matter of red and 
green streamers and fat Santas and 
tinselled trees to create an Ersatz 
longing for the days of your child- 
hood. It is disheartening to hear 
a priest deliver a Christmas sermon 
of the same artificial nature. The 
expansive good-will of the season, the 
bright faces around the Christmas 
tree, the generosity of Scrooge—all 
these are very pleasant features of the 
holy time, but they are not the es- 
sence and the significance of the Lord’s 
Birthday. The preacher who stresses 
the benevolent spirit of the holiday is 
giving his people straw instead of 
bread. 


Where a Christmas Sermon Should Start 


I would think that the point of 
departure for a good Christmas Ser- 
mon would be the fact that this infant 
was God. This it is that gives to a 
birth in a common stable a vast and 
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universal importance. The majesty 
of the Eternal, Omnipotent God over- 
shadows all the local details of time 
and place. The rejection of the weary 
couple at the inn is an episode that is 
dear to us, but we would never have 
heard of it if Mary were not bearing 
God in her womb. The swaddling- 
clothes to wrap the dream of the ages, 
the splendid star, the manger and the 
shepherds and the strong, quiet Joseph: 
all these details make up the historical 
record and the picture of the scene 
as it comes down to us in Christian 
devotion. But the fact that makes 
these minor details immortal is the 
stupendous actuality of Almighty God 
lying as a Babe in the manger. 

The Psalmist centuries before had 
begged for the coming of Christ: 
“Drop down dew, ye heavens, and 
let the clouds rain the Just One.” 
Quietly He came down like rain upon 
fleece: quietly He appeared in the 
middle of a silent, holy night while 
the stars looked down on their De- 
signer, and the Angels carolled for 
their King. He chose to hide His 
Godhead in swaddling clothes in a 
divine masterpiece of humility and ina 
half-fofgotten town on an insignificant 
planet. Yet, not for a moment did 
He cease to be the Supreme Being. 


Christ No Mere Man, However Noble 


We cannot bear to think of the 
Infant as a mere human child. There 
are many who claim that Jesus is the 
boast of our race, the purest and best 
of allthe sons of men. But, they say, 
He was just a man, a perfect man! 
From this perspective, the hoily and 
the happy hearts, the lighted tree and 
the ribboned gifts, add up to a tribute 
to the talent and integrity of a man. 
If that were true—if Christ were only a 
man—then Christmas is another De- 


cember 7—‘‘a day that will live in 
infamy.” For this pride of our race 
claimed to be God, eternal and ever- 
lasting. If He was not what He 
claimed to be, He was a colossal fraud, 
His religion a frightful hoax, His 
virtue the cunning of a liar. Strip 
Him of His divinity, and you strip 
Him of all claim to the respect of 
men. If this Infant were not God, 
then a devil-song seduced the shep- 
herds, and He came into the world 
through Beelzebub, the Prince of 
Devils. Far from us such blasphemy 
on the birthday of the Son of God! 
With the unbroken voice of Christian 
tradition we say that on Christmas 
Infinity became a tiny child. 

This tiny Child was divine as well 
as human, but we must not forget 
that He was human. In rejecting the 
attitude of the “‘perfect man”’ school, 
the preacher ought to beware of going 
too far. He might give his audience 
the impression that Christ’s human 
appearance was only an illusion to 
disguise His divinity. But the as- 
tounding feature of Christmas is not 
that God came to earth, for He often 
came to earth spiritually before the 
birth of Christ. The really amazing 
thing is that He took flesh, human 
flesh. And why? He became one 
with us human beings in order that 
we might become one with Him. He 
shared in our flesh in order that we 
might share in His divinity. He 
adopted our nature in order to adopt 
us into the family of the Blessed 
Trinity. 

Why Christ Took Flesh 


At the Offertory of the Mass we 
have a picture of what happened 
when Christ took human flesh. 
The water represents the faithful; 
the wine represents Christ. The 
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priest pours the water into the wine 
andsays: “...... through the mystery 
of this water and wine, grant that we 
may share in His divinity who deigned 
to share in our humanity, Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, Our Lord.” Human nature, 
by itself, is a pitiful creature. It 
has good aspirations, but there is 
a law of gravity ever since the 
Fall of Man that keeps dragging 
these good aspirations down to earth. 
Hamilton said “the people is a 
great beast.” Jonathan Swift de- 
scribed men as a class below horses 
when he described the. Yahoos in “‘Gul- 
liver’s Travels.’”’ Some cynics look 
at insects, and see them as miniature 
men and women, the difference being 
merely one of size. They claim that 
human conceit sees the sordidness of 
human nature through rose-colored 
glasses, and they charge that men 
are just two-legged animals with 
delusions of grandeur. Let the pessi- 
mists write their satires. We Chris- 
tians know that because of what 
happened on Christmas we are marked 
with a sublime destiny. Because of 
Christmas there is human dignity, for 
God has stooped down to pick us up 
in His arms and adopt us into His 
family. 
Christmas and Immortality 


We know that death is not the end 
of life, because Christ has promised 
that we can live forever in His family. 
Eternal sleep will not swallow our 
dreams of personal immortality. Toa 
Christian, the future is bright with 
stars. For the Master of life and 
death united Himself to us on 
Christmas that we might be like gods. 
St. Augustine compares this union to 
marriage in one of his Christmas 
sermons: 


“In heaven He had no birthday 


such as we honor this day. There 
are no anniversaries in heaven. Day 
is always present, without twilight 
because dawnless. The Word of 
God, life and light of men, is day 
without end. But the day of His 
marriage to human flesh is here 
to-day; this day when He came 
forth as a bridegroom out of the 
bridal chamber of Mary’s womb.” 


In another sermon he tells how this 
union brings the good news of im- 
mortality. 


“In a narrow stable, in infant 
clothes, in a cattle trough! Why 
are You there, and why are You fed 
like a baby? Why are You so quiet 
in Your mother’s arms? 

“The time will come for Him to 
speak. He will fill the whole world 
with the glad news: for us He will 
suffer, for us He will die. Then He 
will rise from the dead as a promise 
of our resurrection.” 


The Psalmist had described the 
Promised One in a nuptial figure:“*. . . 
and He, as a bridegroom coming .out 
of His bridal chamber, hath rejoiced as 
a giant to run His way.” At Beth- 
lehem the Infant looked forward to 
the Passion but also to Easter, and in 
His own resurrection He saw an as- 
surance that all flesh would some day 
rise. In the manger He gave glory 
to God in the highest, but He also 
gave mental peace to men of good will. 
To men who would believe in Him, 
He gave the ‘solace of hope: “I am 
the Resurrection and the Life: he who 
believes in Me, though he be dead, 
shall live: and every one who lives 
and believes in Me shall not die for- 
ever.” 


Tragedy of Rejecting Christ 


The tragedy of history is that man 
has chosen fo reject any union with 
Christ. I suppose that every Christ- 
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mas preacher would gladly pass over 
the present state of world affairs. 
“Let us have one day free from care 
and controversy and Communism,” 
he says to himself; “this is a holy 
day filled with Angel song and stars, 
and so let us forget blood and steel 
and hunger and death.” Yes, but 
too often to-day we hear that Chris- 
tianity has failed after two thousand 
years, and that Christmas is merely 
the commemoration of the birth of a 
noble dreamer. 

We might say a word about this 
so-called (failure. Christianity, as 
Chesterton said so aptly, has not been 
tried and found wanting: it has been 
found difficult and left untried. The 
message of Christ has been mocked, 
jeered, and ridiculed the last five cen- 
turies. Christianity has been battered 
and scourged and beaten in Europe, 
and yet there are those who say that 
it has failed. Failed when it hasn’t 
been given a chance! 

Christ preached of the necessity of 
man-united-to-God. But along came 
the Humanists of the Renaissance 
who said: ‘‘Man is the measure of all 
things. Get back to the glory of the 
Grecian man and you will have heaven 
on earth.” Then came the Rational- 
ists who also dispensed with Christ, 
and said: ‘‘Man’s brain is the only 
means of progress and happiness.” 
Then still later came the Evolutionists, 
and finally the last stage of anti- 
Christian thought arrived. Karl Marx 
said: ‘““Man is only a mouth to feed, 
and happiness lies in feeding the 
economic animal.’”’ They have all 
failed, these utopian systems, and 
Bertrand. Russell says: ‘‘Only on the 
firm foundation of unyielding despair 
can the soul’s habitation be safely 
built.” That is the verdict of a 
scholar of 1947. Since all the other 


‘as to compel our belief. 


alternatives have failed, it is about 
time to try Christianity once again. 


The Circumstances of Christ’s Birth 


There is another point that ought 
to be discussed in a Christmas sermon, 
because it is a stumbling-stone for so 
many moderns. They say that, if 
God were to unite Himself to flesh, 
He would do so in such an extraor- 
dinary and world-shaking manner 
The birth of 
God in a manger is childish, they claim. 
They would have Him born in an 
earthquake, with shooting stars light- 
ing the sky and His birthplace a royal 
castle more splendid than the Taj 
Mahal. This is a difficulty that is 
altogether too common to be passed 
over in silence. 

The answer is: “He stooped to 
conquer.” He wanted to win the 
human heart. He might have dem- 
onstrated His divinity by releasing 
ten thousand atoms from their blind 
and monstrous pressure. He spoke 
from Mount Sinai in giving the Ten 
Commandments in a voice of thunder 
and flashes of lightning: He could 
have forced the men at Bethlehem to 
their knees crying out “I believe’ in 
their terror. But that was not God’s 
purpose. 

He was not seeking their fear but 
their love. He wanted their affection. 
He sought the.loyalty of free men 
freely given. For fear is the reverence 
of slaves, and in its bitter depths is a 
silent hate. Hitler displayed his mili- 
tary might to the Poles, but surely he 
never won their hearts. 

We love a ‘‘man of the people,” a 
man who is one of us in our joys and 
sorrows. Nota paragon on a pedestal 
but a kindly man on our own level. 
In Boston the people speak about their 
Archbishop and his conversations with 
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the children in the streets, of his 
visits to the poor: there is a quiet 
overtone of personal affection in their 
words. Or consider the Holy Father, 
Pope Pius. Some time ago in an 
audience at the Vatican, a little girl 
detached herself from the main group 
and ran up to him, saying: “I’m not 
afraid of you ’cause you’re like Jesus.” 
Pope Pius answered simply: “I ought 


to be.” He, too, has the heart of a 
child—a winning, captivating sim- 
plicity. 


The Strategy of Bethlehem 


When we think of Bethlehem, then, 
we see the strategy of God. For 
what could be more lovable than a 
little Infant born in a stable on a bed 
of straw, with his poor, young mother 
bending over Him—and the animals 
nearby. Nowhere in heaven and earth 
is there anything as lovable as a God 
who becomes a little child. 

And the strategy has succeeded. 
No figure in history has been so be- 
loved. Napoleon said that he had, 
early in life, taken Cesar and Alex- 
ander as his models, but he learned 
later on in life that they were nothing 
more than names in history books and 
subjects for French compositions. 
But on the contrary, he said, there is 
just one name in all history that is 
really alive. That name lives as the 
loving, energetic thought of successive 
generations, as the awful motive power 
of a thousand events. His image, 
continued Napoleon, is worn next the 
heart in life and held before the eyes 
in death. And the great Corsican 
might have added that every year ina 
hundred thousand churches you will 
find a representation of His infant- 
crib. The Immense God had to bend 
very low—but He has conquered. 

He stooped low—not only to con- 


quer hearts, but to teach us the virtue 
of humility. One of the speakers at 
the Herald-Tribune Forum on Current 
Problems saw our national pride as a 
growing peril. We are the mightiest 
nation on the face of the earth, we 
might become nationalistic: we need 
humility. It was pride that felled 
Adam; it was pride that unleashed the 
heresies; pride, national, racial, 
personal, stubborn and devilish, in- 
flicted on the world the - bloody 
horror of a hundred wars. But the 
Infant is Humility Incarnate. St. 
Augustine says that we had fallen 
so low through pride that God in 
His divine lowliness had ‘‘to stoop 
and pick us up. . How helpless 
He is, how amazingly humble! He 
hides His whole divinity from us 
altogether. He rules in power over 
the very mother whom He obeys like 
a baby.”’ No one can look into the 
Christmas crib and fail to see the 
point of all this abasement. 


The Light of Christmas as Man’s Sole 
Hope 


The Christmas sermon for 1947 
ought to end on a note of hope. We 
are snug and warm here in America; 
the harvests are rich, and never before 
in the history of the world did any 
human beings possess so many com- 
forts. And yet underneath the heart 
of thinking America there is a damp 
pessimism. There is a wail of melan- 
choly in our philosophy and our po- 
etry. Karl Shapiro’s lines are typical 
of the mood: 


My days are filled with Ocean’s 
sound of doom, 

Salt and cloud and the bitter 
spray. 

Let the wind blow, for many a 
man shall die. 


Some time ago I read a little story ~ 
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of a child who dreamt that an Angel 
came to a Christmas tree and extin- 
guished every light but one at the top 
of the tree. He took that light and 
gave it to the child and said: ‘This 
is the light of the Christmas spirit of 
love. Don’t ever let it go out or the 
world will be very dark.” 

What is the Christmas spirit of love? 
Surely it is not just red crystal and 
green trees, Santa Claus and holly 
leaves. It is something far more 
than that. It is what caused all that. 
It is love of the Infant Jesus who came 
into this world to make us gods, to 
raise us up from the mad round of sin, 
bloodshed, war and disease to that 
beautiful land on high where there is no 


sorrow or mourning. It is dark in our 
world. Maybe it will grow darker 
yet, and the seas of bitterness will 
rise higher. But it was dark in the 
cave at Bethlehem, and there have 
been many dark hours in the history 
of the world. But if all the lights in 
the world went out, we would still 
have the light of Christmas to raise 
up our hearts. This idea of all men 
becoming like God through grace—is it 
a dream? Perhaps, but the dream of 
the ancient world came true on Christ- 
mas. And maybe this our dream of 
men accepting the grace of God will 
also come true. It will, it must, come 
true—or else this world is only beating 
the drums to its own eternal doom. 








* . 
tl a ta 











St. Peter Canisius on Christmas Joy 
By Joun A. Harpon, §.J. 


In the three hundred and fifty years 
since Peter Canisius died at Fribourg 
in Switzerland on December 21, 1597, 
his name has become synonymous 
with the Counter-Reformation of the 
Church in German-speaking Europe. 
He has been variously called the 
“hammer of heretics,” the ‘Second 
Apostle of Germany,” ‘Papstesel,”’ 
“swindling trickster,” “blasphemer of 
God”’—all depending on whether the 
epithets originated with his friends 
or his enemies. As a contemporary 
of personalities like Luther, Calvin, 
Melanchthon, Bucer and Queen Eliza- 
beth, Canisius could hardly escape 
making a name for himself as long as 
he felt that “I can never satisfy my 
desire of struggling against the enemies 
of the Catholic Faith.”! His desires 
may never have been satisfied, but the 
achievements to which they gave birth 
have been the wonder of church his- 
torians ever since his day. Only a 
few years after his ordination to the 
priesthood, for example, he published 
the first copy of his Catechism, the 
famous ‘Summa of Christian Doc- 
trine,’”’ of which the Protestant his- 
torian, Drews, was forced to confess: 
“Hardly any other book in human 
history has had such a huge circulation 
as this Catechism. One hundred and 
thirty years after the date of its first 
appearance it had gone into nearly 
four hundred editions. The whole plan 
and layout of it is skilful in the highest 
degree, and the execution a model of 





1 Braunsberger, “Epistule,’”’ Vol. VIII, 
p. 559. 


lucidity and exact statement, une- 
qualled among Catholic books.’’? 


Canisius the Preacher 


On the strength of his own testi- 
mony, however, Canisius was most at 
home in the pulpit, preaching and 
expounding—now in learned Latin, 
now in simple German—the mysteries 
of the Roman Catholic Faith. What 
he actually accomplished in the thou- 
sands of sermons which he preached, 
only the wisdom of God can tell. The 
fact is that, within a dozen years after 
he began his apostolate, the Pope him- 
self took the trouble of complimenting 
Peter on the fine work he was doing as 
a preacher. In March, 1561, Pope 
Pius IV wrote to him: “We thank 
Almighty God who in His mercy has 
recalled so many heretics to the Cath- 
olic Church by means of your preach- 
ing.... If there is any favor you de- 
sire of Us which you think would help 
towards the salvation of souls, We shall 
gladly accede to your petition.’’* 

Typical of the remarkable success 
which his sermons achieved is the story 
that his biographers tell of the conver- 
sion of the Countess of Ebberstein, 
wife of Mark Fugger, the Rockefeller 
of the sixteenth century who had mer- 
chant ships on every sea and business 
agents in every important city of 
Europe. Countess Sybil was an ardent 
Protestant, so ardent in fact that she 
turned down a bribe of 80,000 gold 
florins promised by her father-in-law 





2 Drews, ‘“‘Peter Canisius,” pp. 45-46. 
* Braunsberger, op. cit., Vol. III, pp. 64-65. 
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if she would become a Catholic. Sybil 
happened to be staying at Augsburg 
one winter while Canisius was preach- 
ing there. At first she resisted all 
attempts made to have her meet the 
man of God, and even forbade his 
name to be mentioned in her presence. 
Finally, her feminine curiosity got the 
better of her and she went to the 
cathedral ‘‘just to hear him once.” 
Before the day was over the Countess 
had capitulated, took instructions, 
and was soon reconciled to the Church. 
“Her conversion was the sensation of 
the day, so much so that Catholics 
felt it must have been miraculous.’’* 


Characteristics of His Sermons 


On closer analysis, however, we 
should find that the secret of St. 
Peter’s success in the pulpit lay not so 
much in any reputed thaumaturgic 
power as in his personal sanctity, his 
burning zeal for souls, and an adapta- 
tion of words to audiences that had 
only one purpose in view—the sancti- 
fication of his hearers. ‘I have known 
him,’’ wrote one of his companions at 
Fribourg, ‘‘traverse the country places 
of this Republic in winter, when he was 
already broken withage. And he made 
his difficult journeys through the snow, 
not only without reluctance but gladly, 
in order to preach the Gospel and the 
truths of the Roman Faith. On being 
urged by his friends to spare himself 
these labors in- his old age—he was 
past seventy at the time—he would 
answer that he was ready to spend his 
life’s blood in the work of reconciling 
the Protestants to the Catholic Faith.’ 

Judged by the results achieved and 
even without examining the style of 
his sermons, it is obvious they must 
have been practical, down-to-earth 


* Brodrick, “St. Peter Canisius,” p. 436. 
5 Braunsberger, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 559. 


discourses calculated to move the 
hearts of his listeners rather than titil- 
late their fancies. Within a year of his 
pulpit operations in Augsburg, for 
example, he had personally reconciled 
a thousand Reformers to the Catholic 
Church. “Not in living memory,” a 
chronicler narrates, “have so many 
people approached the Sacraments of 
Confession and Communion as this 
year. Some came who had never been 
to Confession before. Great numbers 
have begun the practice of weekly Con- 
fession and Communion, with singular 
consolation and advantage to their 
souls. Meantime the Lutheran preach- 
ers are making an uproar, furious to 
see their prey snatched from their very 
jaws. Itissaid openly that, if Canisius 
remains much longer in Augsburg, the 
heretical preachers will expel him by 
violent means.’’® When it is remem- 
bered that Augsburg was one of the 
first cities in Southern Germany to 
espouse Lutheranism, and that as late 
as 1540 the majority of its citizens 
were enthusiastic Protestants who de- 
fended their heresy even against the 
armies of the Emperor, we get some 
idea of what St. Peter’s conversions in 
that city really meant. 

Canisius worked hard over his ser- 
mons. He always wrote them out in 
long hand, then carefully revised the 
first draft, and finally added marginal 
directions and catchwords to help the 
memory. Sometimes he would write 
two or three variations of a single ser- 
mon, or put down alternate openings 
and conclusions. There are still extant 
something like 12,000 pages of these 
pre-notes, all written in his own hand 
and pock-marked with corrections, 
underlinings and deletions. 

Unfortunately not more than a 
dozen of the pulpit productions of this 

* Braunsberger, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 591. 
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great Doctor of the Church have been 
published in English dress. The fol- 
lowing Christmas sermon, originally 
' preached in Latin, will give us a better 
idea of Canisius’ style of oratory: 
logical, Scriptural and, above all, 
personal. 

HOMILY ON THE WORDS OF THE 

ANGEL TO THE SHEPHERDS AT 


BETHLEHEM: 
“Behold I bring you good tidings 


of great joy.” 


“The Protestants are not a little sur- 
prised and scandalized at the way we 
Catholicscelebrate the Lord’s Nativity. 
Faithful to Christian tradition, we see 
nothing wrong with putting on as grand 
and joyous a display of our feelings as 
possible. And why not? Are we sup- 
posed to restrain our joy on the Birth- 
day of Christ our Lord? This ‘scandal- 
ous merrymaking’ of ours is not only 
consistent with the tradition of the 
Church from earliest times; it is as 
spontaneous and perfectly natural as 
the affections of the heart of man him- 
self. If we go back to the custom of the 
ancients, even the pagans, we find that 
they commemorated with the most 
elaborate festivities the birthdays of 
their princes and kings. We read in 
Genesis, for example, how the Egyptian 
Pharaoh ordered a prolonged holiday 
and gave a splendid banquet for his 
family and friends on the anniversary 
of the day of hisbirth. The Evangelist 
Mark also tells the story of Herod’s 
birthday party, to which he invited 
the local princelings and put on a 
grand show of fine foods, dancing and 
regalement. 

“So much for the pagans. When 
Abraham’s wife, Sara, who was barren, 
bore him a son in his one-hundredth 
year, he celebrated the occasion with a 
big feast. When his son, Samuel, was 
born to Elcana, his gratitude to God 


burst into song and he prayed: ‘My 
heart hath rejoiced in the Lord.’ In 
the New Law, when a son was to be 
born to the aged Zachary and Eliza- 
beth, the Angel predicted to his father 
that ‘many will rejoice in his birth, 
and he shall be your joy and exulta- 
tion.’ Lateron, when John the Baptist 
was born, the neighbors and relatives 
came to congratulate the mother be- 
cause the Lord had shown such mercy 
to her. It was during this same birth- 
day celebration that Zachary was filled 
with the holy spirit of joy, his speech 
was restored and he prophesied the 
future glories of his gifted son. 

“In the light of all this approval 
from Sacred Scripture, let me ask my 
listeners once more: ‘Has anybody the 
right to criticize us even if we seem to 
be beside ourselves with joy to-day over 
the birthday of our King?’ If the 
princes and rulers of this world are 
privileged to make merry over the 
sons of their flesh, what a mountain of 
reasons we have for exulting over the 
birth of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
our Saviour! 


Uniqueness of This Child 


“(1) No son ever born of any 
mother has had his birth so fully or so 
grandly foretold by his forefathers as 
this Child of Mary. Centuries before 
He saw the light of day, it was written 
of Him that He should be of the seed 
of Abraham, of the tribe of Juda, and 
the family of David; that He would 
be born of a Virgin Mother, in the city 
of Bethlehem, during an era of uni- 
versal peace, after the sceptre had 
passed from the hands of Juda and the 
seventy weeks of years predicted by 
Daniel had been fulfilled. 

“(2) No child ever born into the 
world has come adorned with so many 
honorable titles. The Patriarch Jacob 


SO eae ts a ek 
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calls Him ‘the Expectation of nations,’ 
Moses calls Him ‘the Great Prophet,’ 
David ‘the Anointed of the Lord.’ 
Isaias speaks of Him as ‘Emmanuel, 
the Counsellor, the Wonderful, God, 
Father of the world to come, the 
Prince of peace.’ Jeremias calls Him 
‘the Just One, the Lord and Saviour,’ 
Daniel ‘the Saint of saints,’ Micheas 
. ‘the Ruler of Israel,’ Joel ‘the Teacher 
of justice.’ Malachy calls Him ‘the 
Sun of justice,’ and Aggeus ‘the De- 
sired of the Gentiles.’ 

““(3) No one since the beginning of 
time has had his entrance into the 
world more keenly desired or anxiously 
waited for. Adam looked forward to 
, His coming as the Seed of the woman 
who would crush the serpent’s head. 
Lamech awaited Him as the true Noe 
‘who should comfort mankind in the 
works and labors of our hands on the 
earth which the Lord hath cursed.’ 
Abraham looked forward to His advent 
as One born of his seed, in whom all 
future generations will be blessed. 
David anticipated His birth as a Child 
born of the fruit of his loins, who would 
one day govern the world, ‘seated 
upon the throne of David His father.’ 
In a word, all the prophets, kings and 
just ones of Israel like Simeon and the 
shepherds were waiting to see Christ 
the Lord in whom all their prophetic 
hopes would be fulfilled. 

(4) No child has ever been born as 
the center and focus of so many mir- 
acles. Never did any father produce 
such a son and with him so enrich the 
family of his birth, as happened when 
Christ was born. Never was a mother 
more wonderfully gifted and blessed 
by God than the Mother of Jesus, who 
brought forth her Child without pain, 
without stain, and amid indescribable 
bliss of soul. Never was an infant 
born and an instant after his birth 


announced by so many messengers 
from heaven singing the songs of His 
praise. Never was a whimpering bit of 
humanity so powerful that, while lying’ 
on His bed of straw, He could com- 
mand the very stars to direct whom He 
wished to visit Him. Never a child 
so wise or so rich as this little Infant 
who was full of grace and incarnate 
truth. Never anyone so marvellous as 
to be at once so small and so great, 
true God and true Man, the Uncreated 
Word and weak human flesh, mighty 
King and a lowly slave. Never had 
any child so emptied himself of all 
that he really was in order to become a 
tiny, speechless, naked, unknown babe. 


Christmas Is Nothing If Not a Day for 
Universal Joy 


“If therefore there was ever a good 
reason to rejoice over the birth of any 
child, it must surely be to-day on the 
birthday of Jesus, the Son of Mary, 
who alone of all men is called and truly 
is ‘God with us’—of whom alone it can 
be said that ‘the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt amongst us.’ Christmas 
Day is nothing if not a day of universal 
joy. Children should rejoice because 
on this day God Himself became as one 
of them; virgins, because a Virgin 
brought forth and remained unstained 
even after giving birth; wives, because 
one of their number became the Mother 
of God; sinners, because their Media- 
tor and Saviour and Healer has come 
to redeem them; the just, because their 
Reward exceeding great has been born 
into the world. In fine, all faithful 
Christians should rejoice that their 
Creator and Lord has taken on human 
flésh and begun His reign over the 
hearts of men, not only as God, but 
also as the Son of Man among the 


children of men. 
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“Were we not to celebrate the Feast 
of Christmas as joyfully and as 
solemnly as we should, we would be 
worse than the stiff-necked Jews or 
unbelieving pagans, who for all their 
sins at least were not wanting in due 
respect for the birthdays of the great 
ones who lorded over them. Do I say 
worse than infidels and Jews? Worse 
than the beasts of the field who cannot 
show their appreciation of God’s be- 
coming man because they do not know 
Him, but we know Him and know 
what His coming in our flesh has meant 
to us. If you do not believe me, be- 
lieve the Catholic Church which for so 
many centuries has gone to the limit of 
propriety in exulting over the birth of 
her Redeemer. If you will not even 
believe the Church, at least listen to 
the Angel who was sent from heaven to 
announce the tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all the people, be- 
lievers and pagans, Jews and Gentiles— 
to all without exception.’’’ 


Contrast between Message of Canisius 
j and Luther 


To us in the twentieth century it 
looks pretty much like gilding lilies to 
be exhorting people to be sure to have 
a merry Christmas. We forget that 
Germany in the late fifteen hundred’s 
was passing through the worst crisis in 
its religious history, when Lutheran 
pessimism had infected a large part of 
what was once a joyously Catholic 
population. Whole provinces had 
gone over to Luther and become rabid 
exponents of his unnatural doctrine 
about man’s depravity. ‘Conceived 
in sorrow and corruption,” Luther told 
the people, “the child sins in his 
mother’s womb. As he grows older, 





7 Schlosser, ‘‘Beati P. Canisii Exhorta- 
tiones Domestice,”’ pp. 166-69. 


the innate element of corruption devel- 
ops Man has said to sin: ‘Thou art 
my father’—and every act he performs 
is an offense against God; and to the 
worms: ‘You are my brothers’—and 
he crawls like them in mire and cor- 
ruption. He is a bad tree and cannot 
produce good fruit; a dunghill, and 
can only exhale foul odors. He is so 
thoroughly corrupted that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for him to produce 
good actions. Sin is his nature; he can- 
not help committing it. Man may do 
his best to be good, still his every action 
is unavoidably bad; he commits a sin 
as often as he draws his breath.’ 

Viewed against this background we 
can better appreciate the practical 
bent of St. Peter’s homiletics. His one 
ambition in the pulpit was to stir the 
hearts of his audience to embrace the 
salutary truths which he proposed to 
them. He used to begin every sermon 
with the words: 


“The love of God the Father, the 
grace and mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the indwelling and comfort 
of God the Holy Ghost be with us 
all now and forever.” 


Then he asked all who desired such 
fulfillment to say with him a fervent 
“‘Amen,”’ and continued: 


“We shall beg God’s blessing and 
say together an Our Father and 
Hail Mary that I may deal with the 
word of God rightly and that you 
may hear it fruitfully.” 


At the end of the sermon he said: 


“TI commend your souls and bodies, 
honor and possessions to the pro- 
tection of God the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. Amen.’”® 





® Luther, “Werke” (Wittenberg Edition), 


Vol. III, p. 518. 
* Braunsberger, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 574. 
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Why Sermons of Canisius Were So Effec- 
tive 

One final comment on Canisius’ 
sermons touches on the core of the 
phenomenal success which he achieved 
through them. They were penetrated 
with a simple and unaffected piety. 
The truths of which he spoke, say his 
biographers,'® were not mere cold 
abstractions, but burning, vital real- 
ities to him, and so there is an unction 
in his unadorned sentences worth 
many measures of more academic 


10 Brodrick, op. cit., p. 783. 





eloquence. Even in the sadly trun- 
cated pulpit notes that have come 
down to us, it is possible to discern a 
vestige of their ancient flame. The 
common people, with their very unro- 
mantic sins and sorrows, liked them 
exceedingly well, and paid them the 
high compliment of molding their 
lives by them; nor were the others, the 
people of taste and discrimination, less 
appreciative, to judge by the testi- 
mony of one of them who confessed 
that he “shed abundant tears’’ every 
time he heard Father Canisius preach. 











Starving, Semi-Starving and Ailing Souls 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


For months now we have been told 
daily that, unless some way is found to 
feed Europe, civilization will have a 
long-drawn-out problem upon its hands. 
If we turn to the spiritual order and 
look back over the ages of faith, we 
. find that the calamities which have be- 
fallen the Church from epoch to epoch 
have for the most part been brought 
about by underfed and therefore under- 
nourished souls. Not that we affirm 
that the Bread of Life, without the soul 
being exercised in the theological and 
moral virtues, brings or was ever 
intended to bring souls to strength 
and maturity. Just as the body profits 
by food when exercised to the point of 
fatigue, so the soul grows robust by 
feeding on the Bread of Angels when it 
is strenuously exercised in the super- 
natural virtues, especially the evangeli- 
cal and ‘the pre-evangelical virtues of 
prayer, fasting and almsgiving. 

A superficial observer may respondto 
the implications of our title by saying 
that the Church was never so prosper- 
ous as now. Ina limited sense this can 
be conceded; but never before did the 
Church have the facility (in the sense 
of being freed from outside hindrances 
for the most part) to introduce among 
us the way of life of her Divine Master. 
But if we look into actual conditions 
here in the United States, we find that 
even the primary objectives of the 
pastoral life are attained extensively 
only on a minority scale, and inten- 
sively (with relative feebleness by way 
of rule) for only a small part of a vary- 
ing minority. It is doubtful if any- 


thing like fifty percent of our Catholics 
in big cities can come under the legal 
term of “practical.’’ One-third are 
admitted to have no contact with the 
Church at all; and perhaps nearly 
another third could not be relied upon 
to do the Catholic thing if put to the 
test—for example, by ceasing to asso- 
ciate with a divorced person, once that 
fact was ascertained, or abandoning 
that divorced person when he or she 
was found to have no chance of gaining 
conjugal liberty on becoming a convert. 


Spiritual Debility of Our Adolescents 


If sixty percent of our Catholic ado- 
lescents, at least, are in public high 
schools as far as cities go (and in cities 
something like eighty percent of our 
Catholic population is found), and if of 
this sixty percent only a bare handful 
are getting even token spiritual forma- 
tion appropriate to adolescent years 
(in spite of the fact that most of them 
are in public grade schools and many 
of them have not even made their 
First Communion), where are we to 
find in the next generation enough 
Catholics to fill even our present 
churches? These youths are, for the 
most part, spiritually starving. And 
who will deny that all too many of our 
Catholic adolescents in Catholic high 
schools are in a state of semi-starva- 
tion spiritually? And can we call the 
minority, and perhaps small minority, 
of our adolescents who are in Catholic 
high schools in big cities, well fed and 
well exercised spiritually? I say this 
because, as far as we can judge, only a 
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very small part of our Catholic high 
school pupils are frequent or daily Com- 
municants. A larger part are monthly 
Communicants; but will monthly 
Communion in most cases, without any 
attempt to live for Christ, make this 
quota anything more than ailing Cath- 
olics? Yet, experience in different 
parts of the country has proved the 
feasibility of getting within a few years 
fifty percent of all of our Catholic high 
school pupils, including those in public 
high schools, to receive daily or fre- 
quent Communion and at the same 
time make commendable efforts to live 
successfully for Christ. Only a few 
months ago one of our archbishops 
was farseeing enough and courageous 
enough to put before his entire diocese, 
on the occasion of the Centenary cele- 
bration of his Metropolitan See, this 
aim with a detailed program for reach- 
ing it. 

Solemn Consecration of an Archdiocese 


This archbishop postponed the for- 
mal celebration of the Metropolitan 
Centenary from last summer to the 
Feast of Christ the King, October 26 
last. He himself celebrated Pontifical 
Mass at his cathedral on that morning 
as a solemn act of thanksgiving, and 
asked that each pastor and chaplain 
in the diocese would celebrate Mass 
with as much solemnity as possible in 
his own church. Then at three o’clock 
in the afternoon he had the diocesan 
clergy at the cathedral with representa- 
tives of the Religious Orders of men 
and women, as well as representatives 
of the laity from all parishes in the city 
and county, and in addition a repre- 
sentative of the clergy from each out- 
side deanery and also representatives 
of the laity of each outside deanery. 
That afternoon celebration consisted 
of the formal consecration, with ap- 


propriate ceremonies, of the arch- 
diocese to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
King and Saviour, through the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. On the eve- 
ning of the same day there took place a 
similar consecration in all the churches 
and religious institutions of the diocese, 
led by the pastor or the chaplain and 
participated in by the members of the 
parish or institution. Then His Excel- 
lency ordered that, during the week 
following the Feast of Christ the King, 
this consecration take place in the . 
schools of the diocese. And he ear- 
nestly begged that, before the close of 
the year and at the convenience of the 
faithful, the same consecration take 
place in every home in the diocese, led 
by the head of the house surrounded by 
the family. The concluding para- 
graphs of this pastoral letter, read on 
the previous Sunday, are worth quot- 
ing because they are applicable to 
every part of this country, and even to 
every part of the world. These preg- 
nant observations are: 


“As we view the chaotic condi- 
tions of the present-day world, it 
should be evident to us all that only 
by a return of the nations and the 
peoples of the world to God can 
there again be peace and order in the 
world. The responsibility of our 
generation, therefore, throughout the 
world and in our own Archdiocese, 
is the restoration of genuine religious 
and Christian living, in distinction 
to the secularistic and materialistic 
living that permeates and dominates 
the whole structure of modern 
society. 

“The means to accomplish such 
an interior transformation are read- 
ily at hand in the liturgical and 
sacramental life of the Church. As 
Catholics, we need only to unite our- 
selves more frequently and more 
intensely to this perennial life- 
stream of divine grace and union 
with Christ to accomplish the trans- 
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formation, so essential for. our own 
salvation and for the peace and 
happiness of the world. 

“We, therefore, exhort the Clergy 
and the teachers of our schools to 
promote a fuller participation of the 
faithful in the liturgical and sacra- 
mental life of the Church, not only 
on Sunday, but on all the days of 
the year. Let us open the flood- 
gates of divine grace through the 
worthy daily celebration of the 
Mass, through the daily and fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion 
so that our individual lives, our 
Catholic homes and our parishes 
may be thereby enriched. 

“Such an accomplishment would 
indeed be a worthy complement to 
the glorious history of our Arch- 
diocese. This is the great work that 
we recommend to all, the work of our 
generation, our contribution toward 
the enrichment of the Catholic heri- 
tage in this our Archdiocese.” 


Practical Realization of Papal Ideals 


Pius X wished to reconstruct all in 
Christ, especially through early and 
frequent Communion; Benedict XV, 
through consecration to the Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary; Pius XI, through 
Catholic Action; Pius XII, through 
living for Christ vitally, apostolically, 
consumingly. Now comes this arch- 
bishop and takes the occasion of cele- 
brating the Centenary of his archie- 
piscopal see in a purely spiritual man- 
ner to reduce the principles put forth 
by these Popes to an order of the day 
for priests, people and parishes. There 
is not a parish in the wide reaches of 
this glorious Republic where this order 
of the day for living for Christ cannot 
be put into practice. But let us go 
into particulars. The Pastoral Letter 
already quoted from was accompanied 
by a program of the Centenary, giving 
first the order of the Centenary cere- 
monies and then setting forth the aim 
for the second century of this historic 


metropolitan see and the means of 
obtaining that aim. His Excellency 
rightly looked upon the Masses of 
Reparation and Thanksgiving and the © 
solemn consecration of the archdiocese, 
its parishes, homes and individuals, to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, as an 
acceptable act of homage to the will of | 
God in imitation of the obedience 
shown to the Most Holy Trinity by 
Christ our King and by His Immacu- 
late Mother. But to ensure the con- 
tinuation of this same obedience in the 
future, His Excellency urged the clergy, 
religious and laity to promote this 
ideal: 


“The Masses of Reparation and 
Thanksgiving and the Solemn Con- 
secration of the Archdiocese, its 
parishes, homes and individuals to 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary—all 
spell obedience to the Will of God 
in imitation of Christ Our King and 
His Immaculate Mother. To insure 
this obedience in the future, clergy, 
religious and laity are exhorted to 
promote the ideal of: 

“Daily Sacramental Holy Com- 
munion as the perfect participation 
in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, for 
all Catholics of every state of life. 
This means that opportunities for 
receiving Holy Communion should 
be afforded daily not only during 
Mass but before Mass and between 
Masses. Likewise, opportunities 
should be given for confession every 
morning in every parish church. 

“Other means highly recommended 
are: / 

The Weekly Holy Hour in the 
Parish Church. 

All day adoration of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament on the First 
Friday by parishioners pledged to a 
half-hour or hour. 

The First Friday Communion of 
Reparation to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. 

Night Adoration in the Home as 
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suggested in connection with the 
Enthronement. 

The Family Recitation of the 
Rosary.” 


Reéstablishing the Due Observance of 
Lent 


The Holy Season of Lent is fast 
being dishonored by the breach of its 
salutary observances on the part of 
Catholics otherwise fairly devout. The 
approaching Holy Season affords the 
golden opportunity of getting the fore- 
going program of action into practice. 
Nor is the program one of graduate 
spirituality. In fact, it is only what 
undergraduate spirituality calls for. 
If a pastor of the present day failed to 
' observe in its substance this program 
of parish life, he could by due process 
of law be removed from his parish for 
pastoral inefficiency. And the feasi- 
bility of this same program for the 
generality of Catholics, young. or old, 
can be shown by their own self-demon- 
strations. Forty days is not an heroic 
period for the spiritual conduct out- 
lined in the program. A practical 
Catholic might be defined as one who, 
if he died suddenly, would be presumed 
deserving of Christian burial (because 
he had made his Easter duty, had not 
been guilty of mortal sin in the act of 
dying, nor had he been known as a 
public and unrepentant sinner). All 
such Catholics should be urged to go 
to daily Mass and Communion during 
Lent, or at least frequent Mass and 
Communion (five times a week, or six 
times a week by way of habit). Of 
course, all of them will not persevere 
in this temporary habit after Lent, but 
twenty per cent may. Of the others, 
many will begin going to Communion 
monthly, instead of only a few times a 
year; still others can be induced to go 
to weekly Communion instead of 


monthly Communion, and to daily 
Communion in special seasons of de- 
votion (during May and during parish 
novenas). During the second year 
there wil] be an increase; and perhaps 
by the end of three or four years, from 
forty to fifty percent of the people 
(including children) would be going to 
daily or frequent Communion. The 
archbishop who put forth the program 
we are discussing knows that it is as 
feasible for those who are going to 
monthly Communion to adopt this 
practice forthwith and for good, as it is 
to recall fallen-away Catholics to Sun- 
day Mass and infrequent Communion. 
He had been both assistant priest and 
pastor in a parish where during Lent 
practically all Catholics who attended 
Mass on Sunday went to daily Mass 
and Communion during Lent. I havea 
relative who taught in the local paro- 
chial school during the pastorate of the 
archbishop we are quoting, and she 
reported afterwards that as many as 
3600 persons went to Mass and Com- 
munion daily in that parish (which had 
not a very large population) during the 
few Lents she was there. 


Launching Our Campaign 


But how shall we start our campaign 
to get everyone to Mass and Commun- 
ion during Lent? 

Let us start with the children. 
They could be herded, of course, to 
daily Mass and daily Communion, but 
not unto edification. A few leaders in 
each room should be selected from 
among the boys to talk the other boys 
into daily Mass and Communion by 
giving them the same supernatural 
motives that they themselves had got- 
ten from priest or Sister; the same 
plan is followed by a few girl leaders in 
each room among the girls. Then the 
school children of different grades, 
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after they had been converted to the 
idea themselves, could try to convert 
their parents and big brothers and 
sisters at home. The same policy 
could be pursued in each one of the 
church societies. A small group would 
act as scouts or, to use a political figure 
of speech, “spiritual vote-getters” for 
a trial of normal Catholic life for forty 
days. Personal contact is the way most 
things are done, or rather brought 
about. So with this matter of daily 
Mass and Communion during Lent. 
There isn’t the least doubt but that a 
few weeks of planning and contacting 
can reach every church-going Catholic 
in the parish and bring most of them to 
daily Mass and Communion, suppositis 
supponendis. And the first thing to be 
taken for granted is that the priest (or 
priests) assigned to hear confessions 
will be in the confessional during the 
whole time of the Mass. Another 
provision is that the hours of the 
Masses will meet the conveniences of 
the greatest number of the faithful, 
and not the convenience of the priests. 
But besides the Bread of Life, another 
bread must be broken daily—and that 
is the Word of God. 


Five-Minute Sermons at Weekday 
Lenten Masses 


Even where there is only one priest, 
a five-minute sermon will not materi- 
ally prolong the Mass, and it will be 
the means of increasing the number of 
those who will go from daily Mass and 
Communion during Lent to daily 
Mass and Communion all year round. 
First, the people must know what the 
Holy Eucharist is as a Sacrifice, as well 
as a Food, before they will cultivate a 
real and continuous devotion to the 
Sacramental Sacrifice and to the 
Sacramental Banquet. All that the 
ordinary people are told about the Mass 


is comprised in these catechetical 
words: “It is the Unbloody Sacrifice of 
Christ.” What a sacrifice is, they do 
not know. They have never been told 
that the classical prefiguration of 
Calvary and of the altar is found in the 
paschal lambs of the Old Testament. 
The redeeming paschal lambs foretold 
the Son of Man, slain in desire from the 
foundations of the world and actually 
put to death on Calvary for the redemp- 
tion of the human race. The com- 
memorative paschal lambs, and they 
were instituted before the redeeming 
paschal lambs were actually slain and 
their blood sprinkled on the door-posts 
of the families of the chosen people, 
actually saved all the first-born from a 
temporal death; these commemorative 
paschal lambs were a true renewal of 
those sacrifices offered the night before 
the Israelites left Egypt, and had 
the same intrinsic worth as sacrifices 
to God as did the redeeming sacrifices 
themselves. So, we see what a striking 
figure those commemorative paschal 
lambs were of the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
which gives the same honor to God as 
did the natural sacrifice of the Saviour 
on Calvary, and applies the fruits of 
the redemption to individual souls. 
How many of the faithful realize that 
there is only one adequate act of hom- 
age, propitiation, thanksgiving and 
petition within the power of regen- 
erate man—and that is the assistance 
at and sharing in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass? The Mass alone can be the 
topic of instruction for half of the days 


of Lent; then Holy Communion with ~ 


its spiritually health-giving graces and 
its pledge of resurrection and life eternal 
on the remaining daysof Lent. Priests 
may ask where they can get a book that 
will give them material enough to speak 
on the Mass five minutes a day for 
twenty days. I answer by citing the 
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volume which a priest at the Liturgical 
Week of last summer said is so funda- 
mental that no seminarian should be 
ordained without having studied its 
contents. I refer to Abbot Vonier’s 
“Key to the Holy Eucharist.” 

There should be other Lenten 
preaching besides these five-minute 
sermons on week days. 


How about a Twelve-Minute Sermon 
by an Outside Preacher at Every 
Sunday Mass? 


I have already mentioned in the 
pages of this REVIEW a Boston priest in 
a run-down parish who last year called 
in an outside priest because missions in 
a previous year had reached only half 
of the persons who went to Mass on 
Sundays; a men’s mission and a wom- 
en’s mission together reached about 
eleven hundred persons, whereas the 
Mass preacher in Lent reached twenty- 
three hundred persons. This will 
afford the opportunity for a real 
Lenten course for all Mass-goers in the 
parish—a thing that doesn’t happen at 
all in the generality of parishes even 
though the attendances on both Sun- 
day nights and Wednesday nights are 
taken together. Seldom is any city 
church filled to capacity at one of these 
Sunday night or Wednesday night ser- 
mons. Oftentimes, indeed, they have 
the same sparse gathering a few times 
multiplied as a modern church funeral 
has. Why not then have the outside 
preacher for all the Sunday Masses 
from the first Sunday of Lent to Easter 
Sunday included, and carry out the 
intention of the Church in a way that 
it is not carried out by Sunday and 
Wednesday night sermons—to say 
nothing of the addition of some thirty- 
seven five-minute sermons? 

And how wholesome a whole series 
of Sunday sermons on keeping Lent 


would be! First, the obligation of the 
jus gentium might be developed in a 
single sermon—that is, the obligation 
following from a major premise of the 
natural law, which is that whatever is 
necessary in the way of personal morti- 
fication for salvation, must be per- 
formed at any and all hazards by any 
and all Christians who have come to 
the use of reason; the “minor” of 
universal experience shows that the 
generality of Christians cannot over- 
come their passions without mortify- 
ing the food or drink appetite. There- 
fore, the mortification of the food and 
drink appetite in some degree is neces- 
sary for all Christians who have per- 
sonal responsibility. And for grown 
persons the modern law of fasting, even 
when there is sufficient excuse, is the 
easiest way to satisfy this duty if it is 
physically possible to observe it. If it 
is not possible in an individual case, a 
modification of present-day fasting 
within the limits of the ability of the 
person concerned should be recom- 
mended. Then, after having laid down 
the principle of the jus gentium on the 
first Sunday, it should be discussed 
concretely on the second and third 
Sunday. Then on the remaining Sun- 
days other forms of mortification 
should be inculcated in a detailed 
way—especially staying away from 
theatres, forgoing cocktail parties and 
practising, ordinarily, total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors. We Cath- 
olics are giving too many members to 
Alcoholics Anonymous. The other 
phases of our archbishop’s program can 
be carried out in almost every parish. 


Weekly Expositions 


That program recommends a weekly 
Holy Hour and an Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament all day long on 
First Fridays with a Communion of 
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Reparation. At the First Friday 
Exposition he urges that groups be 
present all day long in shifts of a half- 
hour or even an hour; in that way the 
ordinary Catholic who aims to live in 
friendship with Jesus will not lay him- 
self open to the reproach which the 
Agonizing Saviour addressed to the 
sleepy Apostles in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. To say that this cannot 
be done in even a small country parish 
is to say that it has never been intel- 
ligently tried. I know of a young 
priest, made pastor of a country mis- 
sion without a school, who inaugurated 
for the first time in the history of that 
mission Exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament all day long on the First 
Friday; and there was never a moment 
during the day when some watchers 
were not with the Eucharistic Saviour. 
How did he do this? He had a handful 
of his Legionaries contact, as one of 
their weekly works, all the families 
and individuals of the parish and ob- 
tain a promise for a certain allotment of 
time before the Blessed Sacrament. 
Forty years ago Exposition of the Bles- 
sed Sacrament seemed to be quite com- 
mon, at least in big parish churches. 
Now my impression is that it is quite 
exceptional in spite of the introduction 
of frequent Communion. The very 
coming and going of persons for their 
allotment of friendly visits to their 
Divine Friend is a constant reminder 
to the non-Catholics of the neighbor- 
hood that there is some point of attrac- 
tion to Catholics within their churches. 
This itself can be made a point of de- 
parture for inviting those non-Catholics 
as time goes on to Inquiry Classes. 


Enthronement and Nocturnal Devotion 


God seems to have used the Nine 
Fridays devotion as a means of bring- 
ing about frequent Communion. And 


Nocturnal Devotion and the Enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart appear to be 
only making explicit what was already 
embodjed in the promises to St. Mar- 
garet Mary. In the days of that Saint 
there was Jansenism; but the social 
traditions of Christianity were at least 
still preserved in the family; the family 
did not yet show even remote signs of 
becoming secularized. To-day it is 
fully secularized, and it is hard to tell, 
as far as externals go, a Catholic family 
from a post-Christian family. Where 
children exist in diminished numbers, 
they are no longer the engrossing 
center of family life; they are regarded 
as impediments to the outside diver- 
sions of defamilized parents. What an 
effect the ceremony of the Enthrone- 
ment alone will have through the grace 
of God on a secularized Catholicfamily! 
Much more will be the effect of an hour 
of nocturnal devotion, at least once a 
month, between ten at night and five 
in the morning. During that hour 
parents and children are learning where 
the Clean Oblation is being offered dur- 
ing those sixty minutes on the other 
side of the world; the realization that 
they are joining by faith in those 
Masses for a part of the time after the 
manner of the Angels and the Blessed 
in heaven (except that the latter are 
assisting by vision instead of faith) will 
be enriching and inspiring. Another 
part of the hour will be spent in telling 
the beads, and still another in reading 
from the New Testament or from some 
human spiritual volume. The family 
will unconsciously be practising mental 
prayer. 


Accepting the Challenge of Fatima 


Our Lady’s challenge to the children 
in 1917 was not immediately accepted, 
as it might have been; but her promise 
still seems to hold if the world intensi- 
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fies devotion to the Immaculate Heart 
and brings back the Rosary to the 
home. Our present Holy Father, so 
gloriously reigning, has already con- 
secrated the world to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, our salvation, and has 
urged the introduction of the Rosary 
into the home. And the threat from 
the East (which underanother form was 
dissipated nearly four hundred years 
ago by the recital of the Rosary) will 
surely be annihilated under its new 
form if Our Lady’s behest is only mildly 
complied with by the people of Europe 
and their descendants in the Western 
World. What better time could be 
found for the families of a parish to 
start the home Rosary than during the 
Holy Season of Lent? Once started, 
the Nocturnal Devotion will be an aid 
in keeping it up; and what a bond of 
union it would be among the members 
of the family! In olden Christian days 
there was a vacant place left at every 
meal for the Guest Invisible; but with 
the nightly Rosary Mary the Queen 
of the home will be actually present 
through the living faith of the Catholic 
family, from first communicant to 
grandparents, as her psalter is joyously 
told. Andhere we ought to remark that 
present-day city and even rural life 


appears to call for a shifting of the 
hours for the telling of Mary’s praises 
and Mary’sprayers. Thepsychological 
time for the Rosary in the modern 
home would seem to be right after the 
evening meal when the family are still 
united and before the individual mem- 
bers disperse for their pleasures or for 
their studies, no less than for their early 
retiring as far as the highest and the 
lowest brackets of the family are con- 
cerned. Of course, during the Season 
of Lent the pleasure errands will give 
way for the most part to errands of 
devotion. 

Let there be a universal tryout, then, 
of this archiepiscopal order of the 
Christian day for the years beginning 
with 1948. The accruing fruits from 
even a single Lent will be incalculable. 
But the tryout is going to lead to its 
permanent. adoption; and from the 
adoption, as it spreads, will grow up a 
new era of Christian life. And that era 
will be distinctive for ushering in the 
democracy of full-grown or heroic 
virtue. The modest archbishop cele- 
brating the Centenary of his Metro- 
politan See little thought that he spoke 
a word which will be heard around the 
world, an order of the day for Christian 
living. 


. ' 
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Leader of Catholic Switzérland 
By M. O’CarROLL, C.S.Sp., D.D. 


Nature has made Switzerland a 
focus of international trends, and 
Divine Providence has implanted in its 
people a power to resist and destroy 
foreign poisonous influence. The coun- 
try’s three languages and ethnic diver- 
sity make it a meeting place of the 
dominant European cultures—Gallic, 
Latin and Germanic. Politically it isa 
true democracy, the home of freedom, 
an island fortress of human dignity 
sheltered against the waves of recent 
tyranny and servitude. The great 
natural institutions that served Chris- 
tian Europe through the ages—prop- 
erty, the family and independence— 
have remained at this crossroads of the 
Continent, unshaken by the armed 
hordes and winged warriors that swept 
its horizons. An observant visitor to 
the little State, which is a federation of 
still smaller units, will always note its 
equitable diffusion of wealth and its 
abundance of cultural institutions at 
every social level. 

We should expect that this climate 
would prove favorable to the Church. 
Catholics in Switzerland are a relative 
minority. They make up somewhat 
more than forty per cent of the four 
million inhabitants, and they are nu- 
merically inferior in the chief urban 
centres—Zurich, Berne, Basle and 
Lausanne. But the old fixed demarca- 
tion of religion by canton tends to 
soften, and the process of infiltration 
favors the Catholics who are served by 
a clergy more numerous than the 
Protestant ministers. Thus, Geneva is 
fifty-per-cent Catholic due to emigra- 


tion from the Valais. Swiss Catholics 
have, moreover, a higher annual birth 
rate than their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, on the mere statistical 
side; while as a body they constitute a 
closely-knit, impressive unit in the 
European assembly. 

It was from a group of Fribourg 
sociologists working under the inspi- 
ration of Bishop Mermillod that there 
emanated some fifty years ago the 
ideas of Catholic Social Reform which 
were to be amplified and given authori- 
tative form by the great Pope Leo 
XIII. The ‘Union Catholique d’études 
économiques et sociales” was founded 
in Fribourg in 1885 by G. Descurtins, 
a brilliant Swiss student under Car- 
dinal Mercier. It attracted at once 
Catholic thinkers from all over Europe. 
Reports of their deliberations were 
forwarded to the Pope by Bishop Mer- 
millod. In October, 1891, the Union 
claimed that its ambitions and doctrine 
had been vindicated by “Rerum Nov- 
arum.” 

In the country’s three languages 
there is, too, a growing varied litera- 
ture informed by the Catholic phil- 
osophy and a virile press thoroughly 
competent to apptaise the contempo- 
rary scene. In the government of the 
State, Catholics have at times played a 
notable part. It is sufficient to men- 
tion Musy, Etter, Celio and particu- 
larly Motta, greatest of Swiss foreign 
ministers. 

To give added point to these general 
reflections on the Church’s position in 
Switzerland one would naturally turn 
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to consider the town on which the 
progress largely hinges—Fribourg. 
Now, to represent all that the Univer- 
sity Center stands for and all that 
Swiss Catholics aspire to be, we could 
not seek a better instance than the 
great Bishop Besson whose death two 
years ago plunged all his country into 
deep sorrow. 


A Successor of St. Francis de Sales 


One felt during the bishop’s life that 
he was representative as some men are 
born to be. He incarnated a spirit, he 
exemplified unconsciously a way of life, 
he formed a legend. His fame through- 
out Europe was considerable and it 
rested on truth. It arose from his con- 
spicuous success in a post which kept 
him before the public eye—for the 
Diocese of Fribourg includes the inter- 
national center of Geneva and the 
much frequented Swiss Riviera (Lau- 
sanne, Montreux and Vevey). A 
prolific literary output, a distinctive 
oratorical gift, and genuine artistic 
taste were likewise ornaments befitting 
a prelate who was the lineal successor of 
St. Francis de-Sales. They were en- 
hanced by a distinguished bearing 
which went with those airs of democ- 
racy peculiar to the Swiss. This man 
seemed beloved of God—“‘blessed,” 
as the ancients would say. For he had 
a wide range of talents and he was not 
denied the scope to develop them. 

The future bishop was born into a 
Swiss family emigrant in Turin. Resi- 
dence in this city brought them into 
contact with Dom Bosco, whose per- 
sonality made a deep mark on the boy. 
The years of his priestly training 
passed mostly in Fribourg. Thither he 
had been brought by one of those en- 
counters which seem fortuitous but are 
pregnant with destiny. Before his 
nomination as bishop of the diocese he 


had labored in the pastoral ministry. 
He had also been Superior of the Sen- 
ior Seminary and Professor of History 
in the University. 

Such a varied experience with the 
laity, the future clergy and the intel- 
lectual élite was bound to bear fruit 
when as ruler and teacher the bishop 
had to frame new policies or to defend 
Catholic doctrine. But the experience 
was more than formative. The Church 
of the Holy Redeemer in Lausanne, 
built by the young priest, stands as a 
monument to his practical ability and 
sound taste. In Lausanne, too, he met 
in frequent intercourse the Swiss 
Protestant tvpe, and matured by per- 
sonal experiment a whole program of 
action towards “‘our separated breth- 
ren” which he would later extend more 
widely. 

The years of service on the Univer- 
sity staff cannot be passed over with 
the conventional praise bestowed on 
the early phases of great men’s lives. 
The young professor had received his 
training from three scholars of inter- 
national repute—Father Mandonnet, 
O.P., Herr Schniirer and Msgr. Kirsch 
(later Director of the Pontifical Insti- 
tute of Archeology). The method and 
technique of genuine scholarship were 
thus familiar to him. They are evident 
in the monographs of this period, re- 
stricted perhaps in scope but very fre- 
quently representing original work. 
One initiative was on a wide, high 
plane. In 1911 the future bishop 
founded with some Paris friends the 
review Charlemagne to foster research 
on the neglected Carlovingian age. 
About this time in recognition of his 
scholarship he was offeres| membership 
of the principal Swiss learned societies, 
historical and archzological. 

Msgr. Besson was elevated to the 
episcopate about the same time when 
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another historian and lover of the 
Swiss mountains took possession of the 
primatial see of Christendom. The 
ties that bound the two were known to 
be most affectionate and profound. 
Pius XI counted few more loyal lieu- 
tenants than the cultured, energetic 
Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva and Fri- 
bourg. The latter received from the 
Sovereign Pontiff many marks of per- 
sonal honor, notably the presidency of 
the Unio Catholica for Eastern Chris- 
tians. Bishop Besson was also presi- 
dent for some time of the international 
league Pro Pontifice et Ecclesia. He 
was a permanent Consultor of the 
Pontifical Congregation for the Orien- 
tal Church and a member of the com- 
mittee for International Catholic Con- 
gresses. 

Much that falls within the adminis- 
trative sphere of a European bishop 
could scarcely interest the general 
reader. But to Bishop Besson’s dio- 
cesan rule there were many aspects of 
universal Catholic moment. 

One might take first his devotion to 
the apostolate of the intelligence—the 
exposition and defense of the Church’s 
heritage of learning. He was a con- 
spicuous example of the studious in- 
dustry and wide reading to which Pius 
XI and Pius XII have urged the Cath- 
olic priesthood. His proficiency here 
fitted well the growing importance of 
the University placed in his episcopal 
city. 

Fribourg ranks with Louvain, Paris, 
Washington, and Milan as the seat of a 
modern Catholic institution of higher 
learning. The town stands in the heart 
of pastoral Switzerland, on the main 
line from Lausanne to Berne. It is, of 
course, removed from the great tourist 
routes and centers, but is near to a 
lesser mountain chain at whose slopes 
lies the widely known Gruyére district. 


The happy discovery of a very fruitful 
source of electric power some sixty 
years ago gives the whole district a 
suitable industrial support and a very 
sound financial backing. The man 
who saw the public utility of this under- 
taking was also the one who proposed 
turning its profits towards the estab- 
lishment in Fribourg of an international 
cultural center—Georges Python. 

The creation of the University was 
due to the enterprise and Catholic 
spirit of the Cantonal authorities, who 
make a considerable financial contri- 
bution to its maintenance. It upholds 
thé teaching of the Church in no in- 
direct or diluted fashion. Timid souls 
who shrink from logical Catholicism 
in the modern educational field would 
do well to study it closely. They 
might turn their attention also to the 
large College St. Michel, its junior 
counterpart, which still remains faith- 
ful to the spirit as it jealously guards 
the body of its founder, St. Peter Can- 
isius. 

Both institutions are fully and 
frankly Catholic. The University has 
faculties of Theology and Philosophy 
to crown those of Law, Letters, Medi- 
cine and Science. Its academic stand- 
atd can be judged by the names that 
mark its history—Marin-Sola, Priim- 
mer, Mandonnet, Ramirez and many 
other well-known Dominicans in The- 
ology and Philosophy; in other de- 
partments, De Reynold, Schniirer, 
Peindo and Devaud, to take only four 
whose publications command wide 
attention and respect. The situation 
of Fribourg on the linguistic frontier of 
French and German Switzerland sends 
its influence along two different cul- 
tural routes, while the Pontifical status 
accorded to the Faculty of Theology 
draws thither students from many 
lands. 
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The happy effect of the integral 
Catholic curriculum has been the 
emergence into Swiss political and 
professional life of a fearless represen- 
tative of the Church’s traditional ethic. 
Men ready to voice the Catholic case 
with confidence and competence and 
to win support for it are a wonderful] 
asset to any country. In this respect 
Fribourg has deserved well of Switzer- 
land. The voice of Matta before the 
League of Nations or of Doctor Clem- 
ent before international medical as- 
semblies would not have carried the 
full Christian message had not that 
message been publicly honored in’ the 
University which bred them. 


Ideals of a University 


Though a state concern, the Univer- 
sity thus naturally looks to the bishop 
for guidance and encouragement. 
Msgr. Besson’s tenure of office was 
marked by the construction of entirely 
new buildings on a vast scale and in the 
best modern style. His constant sym- 
pathy was well expressed in the mag- 
nificent discourse which he pronounced 
on the occasion of their inauguration. 
A few extracts deserve quotation. 


“The University of Fribourg will 
retain its national character. Those 
whom God’s grace has made the 
children of Switzerland and those 
who are making a sojourn in its 
territory wiil learn here the knowl- 
edge, understanding and love of that 
assemblage of institutions and cus- 
toms, that spirit of mutual trust and 
freedom, that respect for the con- 
victions and words of others which 
makes us a single people, one in the 
bonds of brotherhood despite our 
many differences. The University 
of Fribourg will codperate sincerely 
with the other Universities of the 
country, adhering with love to its 
own raison d’étre but seeking union 
at every point where it may be 
found. It will remain fully open to 


the different streams of present-day 
thought, it will borrow and assimi- 
late what seems right, it will never 
let its soul, resolutely and proudly 
Swiss, be touched by an alien in- 
fluence. 


“The University of Fribourg will 
keep its international character, 
through its professional body and its 
students assembled here from many 
lands. Even in the way it will serve 
our country, spreading its renown 
afar. It will aid us, besides, to ful- 
fill our providential task of concilia- 
tion and appeasement. Not only, 
as Blessed Nicholas de Flue reminds 
us, ought we never interfere in the 
affairs of others but we must exer- 
cise in their regard a kind and charit- 
able neutrality. The very nature of 
our country makes this easy for us 
if we desire it, for we are equipped 
to understand every race and cul- 
ture. In t me of war, but especially 
when peace shines forth once more, 
our University will contribute nota- 
bly to the reconciliation of those 
different peoples, whose sons and 
daughters, sitting here on the same 
benches, drawing from the same 
sources, will clearly understand that 
one must ever search for that which 
unites rather than that which di- 
vides. ... 

“The University of Fribourg will 
remain frankly Catholic but—it is 
scarcely necessary to say so—beyond 
all narrowness and intolerance. Your 
presence here, dear fellow-country- 
men, the candid affection which we 
feel for you all, and the salutary 
emotion you experience beneath the 
vaults of this Church are the best 
proof that our Catholicism puts no 
obstacle in the way of sincere broth- 
erly union between citizens filled 
with the same ardent patriotic spirit. 
We wish our University to remain 
Christian: that will never mean 
that it will teach a sort of bogus 
science whose conclusions, falsified 
beforehand by apologetic prejudice, 
would not accord with truth. It 
means that we shall never sacrifice 
the light of revelation, that we shall 
on the contrary illumine our Theol- 
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ogy by its untarnished brilliance, 
and we bless God that the faith 
which is the gift of His grace, so far 
from hindering free scientific re- 
search, encourages, facilitates and 
safeguards it. It is but normal that 
the eternal truths should influence 
and penetrate constantly the life of 
our University: the image of Christ 
adorns its seal, the Spirit of Christ 
must reign in its teachers and its 
students. ... May this dear Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, resting faith- 
fully on our authentic national tra- 
dition, increase and become great, 
to train not only scholars and 
specialists, but Christian men and 
women worthy of their fair name, 
citizens without fear or reproach, 
strong as the rocks of our moun- 
tains, pure as the water of our trans- 
parent lakes, ever upright and look- 
ing towards Heaven as the pine 
trees of our forests, messengers of 
the reign of the Great God whose 
children we all are, tested pillars of 
our incomparable fatherland—for 
one and the other we wish to live 
and die.”’ 


That was no fervent effusion of a 
youthful mind but the mature testa- 
ment of a life’s devotion to Christian 
education. It could be taken boldly 
from the charter given by Pope Pius XI 
to all those entrusted with this respon- 
sible function. ‘‘For the mere fact 
that the school gives some religious 
instruction often extremely stinted,” 
says the Pope, “does not bring it into 
accord with the rights of the Church 
and of the Christian family, or make it 
a fit place for Catholic students. To 
be this it is necessary that all the teach- 
ing and all the organization of the 
school, and its teachers, syllabus and 
textbooks in every branch be regulated 
by the Christian spirit, under the direc- 
tion and maternal supervision of the 
Church, so that religion may be in very 
truth the foundation and crown of the 
youths’ entire training; and this in 


every grade of the school, not only the 
elementary, but the intermediate and 
higher institutions of learning as well. 
To use the words of Leo XIII: ‘It is 
necessary not only that religious in- 
struction be given to the young at cer- 
tain fixed times, but also that every 
other subject taught be permeated 
with Christian piety.’” 

The University was fortunate to 
have as bishop one of its former stu- 
dents and professors, one too who 
participated so closely in the diffusion 
of Catholic truth. Msgr. Besson’s 
published works amount to thirty 
volumes, and include certain studies of 
deep permanent value. Such would be 
his monographs on the history of print- 
ing, on the Church and the Bible, and 
on the Petrine origins of the Roman 
See. In these latter two works he ex- 
plores the Protestant and rationalist 
assumptions and allegations, and sup- 
ports his argument by the reproduc- 
tion with fastidious typographical care 
of original texts. 

The ecclesiastical ruler of Fribourg 
is faced with another problem which in 
recent times has appeared in one form 
or another all over the Catholic world. 
It is the question of the relations with 
the members of the non-Catholic 
Christian creeds. This is perilous, 
loosely charted country. Giants like 
Mercier and Hinsley, to find their way 
in it, relied as much on the Catholic 
instinct as on planned exploration. 
Through it Bishop Besson cut a clear 
highway that has won him much ad- 
miration and gratitude. Speaking to a 
University gathering towards the end 
of his life, he could say: ““The one who 
is speaking to you believes that he has 
given sufficient proof not only of the 
respect but of the sincere love which he 
bears towards his fellow-citizens of 
other creeds.” One of these, a musi- 
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cian of note, Gustave Doret, has writ- 
ten of the effects of this charity: ‘For 
many years now Catholics and Protes- 
tants live here in peace and harmony. 
We must admit that the high intelli- 
gence, the tact and kindness of Msgr. 
Besson have helped to create this 
atmosphere of general peace, for the 
great good of the population and of the 
Christian religion. For many years I 
had with Msgr. Besson, then a parish 
priest in Lausanne, the most friendly 
relations. This man whose culture 
ranks so high has always shown me the 
liveliest good will, and has in all the 
sad and happy circumstances of my 
life revealed his touching sympathy 
towards me: How good it is to live 
with ecclesiastics whose convictions 
impose on them no narrowness of 
mind!’’ 


Inter-Confessional Relations 


What procedure merited such sin- 
cere praise? Bishop Besson’s attitude 
to non-Catholics was twofold. First, 
he repudiated in official and in personal 
behavior every word, act or gesture 
that would tend to preserve or generate 
bitterness. The word Protestant, for 
instance, was deleted from ordinary 
usage in his diocese and replaced by 
“our separated brethren.”’ Every- 
thing savoring of unfairness, prejudice 
or bigotry on the part of Catholics was 
disavowed. The bishop himself set 
the example of friendship deep and 
lasting with non-Catholics whose good 
faith he could not doubt. 

But this general policy was sup- 
ported by constant preaching and 
writing. In lectures and addresses 
and especially in two of his best-known 
books, “‘La route aplanie” and ‘‘Aprés 
quatre cents ans,” he used his wide 
scholarship and his literary power to 
dispel errors ‘‘on both sides of the 


barricade” and to show with delicacy 
and serenity the unassailable truth of 
the Catholic position. He told Cath- 
olics that, though their religion was 
the true one, they must not act with 
pride and arrogance in dealing with 
others. Men may be in good faith and 
enjoy God's grace, though in the wrong 
religion. 

“Shall we isolate ourselves ego- 
istically in our happiness as Catho- 
lics, blaming those who are not one 
with us? Shall we act like the 
Pharisee of the parable whose prayer 
consisted in rejoicing that he was 
better than his fellows. No! a 
thousand times no. Some, ignoring 
the obstacles raised by centuries of 
conflict and discord, will take a 
pleasure in emphasizing the divisions 
from which those Christians suffer 
who are our brothers; others, too 
superficial to grasp the depth and 
sorrow and pain of spiritual error, 
will make fun perhaps of the failure 
of certain efforts constantly repeated 
to banish what separates and to seek 
what unites.” 


Turning to Protestants, the bishop 
sought to remove misconceptions, to 
enlighten them on the true teaching of 
the Church, and to disarm hostility 
and suspicion. ‘God is my witness 
that I have for them a brotherly love 
stronger than they could ever imagine, 
and that I should give my life gladly 
at this very moment that I speak so 
that perfect religious unity should be 
established in our country—the union 
of hearts in charity, the union of minds 
in truth.” One should read ‘‘Aprés 
quatre cents ans,”’ composed as a series 
of letters between a Catholic priest and 
a Protestant minister, to see how 
charity of the mind can be exercised 
towards non-Catholics. The whole is 
set in a frame of noble patriotism. 

Is it necessary to state that such a 
program brought its author much pain? 
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Some Catholics felt the stirring of 
ignoble caution and feared the novelty; 
some non-Catholics impugned the mo- 
tive. The bishop suffered, too, and 
with equal courage for his patronage of 
modern religious art. “As he under- 
stood the people, workmen and peas- 
ants, he loved the artists. And the 
artists will not forget the warmth of 
his reception. He had studied too 
closely primitive Christian art to fear 
the boldness of those who resolutely 
abandoned what was then known as 
religious art. It was not only a pious 
convention. With his encouragement 
architects, sculptors and painters gave 
new life to the traditional images, 
buildings (one hundred and twenty 
churches during his twenty-five years 
episcopate) and liturgical objects. 
French Switzerland of our age bears 
the stamp of this revival.” This 
tribute and others evoked by the bish- 
op's defense of healthy innovation re- 
calls the break with outworn mass- 
produced emblems and with meaning- 
less imitation, which in England is 
associated with such artists as Eric 
Gill and in Ireland with the renowned 
work of Harry Clarke and An Tir 
Gloinne. There were occasions when 
Bishop Besson thought it advisable to 
utter a word of caution and even a pro- 
test—as when he pointed out ‘that a 
church could not be designed as a 
garage. But partial aberrations never 
caused him to deflect from the con- 
structive positive attitude which came 
so naturally to him. What is to be 
thought of this artistic movement? 
One of the first effects, which is quite 
evident to the visitor, is the stirring of 
intelligent curiosity in quarters which 
would otherwise remain apathetic 
about the theory and technique of 
religious art. Articles frequently ap- 
pear in reviews and papers discussing 


the work of men like Ciugria or Sever- 
ini, who are prominent in the revival. 
Much cultural progress was thus 
effected and much prejudice removed. 
Non-Catholics have been deeply im- 
pressed by the modern experimental 
spirit of the bishop. The cry of medie- 
valism is smothered or indeed gener- 
ally discarded. Contempt for “‘les 
objets de piété” has disappeared. 

But what of the work executed? It 
is inevitably uneven in character. One 
meets here and there a village church 
of astonishing beauty, free from taint 
of eclecticism or bloodless imitation, 
wedded to its environment, simple, 
reverent and complete. One is occa- 
sionally disconcerted either in the do- 
main of architecture or in that of 
mural decoration. But the balance 
favors the artists, and increases every 
day as they move forward steadily 
with confidence, courage and devotion. 

The bishop’s constructive, positive 
attitude to life, his readiness to encour- 
age every good endeavor, gave him in 
his last years a wondrously varied field 
of action and lifted him to the position 
of a national leader. 

The Catholic press looked to him 
with a kind of right for support, for he — 
had been for many years editor of a 
weekly paper. The Echo Vandois was 
his creation during his pastoral minis- 
try in Lausanne. He strove to keep its 
format worthy of the best modern local 
journalism, and his own contributions 
gave distinction to its letterpress.. He 
edited in the years immediately pre- 
ceding his episcopal appointment the 
weekly diocesan bulletin. He always 
appointed one of the most competent 
priests of his diocese to the editorship 
of La Liberté—the Fribourg Catholic 
daily. 

The various forms of Catholic Action 
sought and rejoiced in the prelate’s 
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favor, for his understanding of the lay 
mind was very sure, and one of the first 
acts of his rule had been to publish a 
charter, grouping all the associations in 
his diocese into a unified federation. 
In his pastoral letters and official pro- 
nouncements, he allayed the fears of 
those unable to see the radical need for 
the lay apostolate. The close union of 
laity and clergy was well seen in Fri- 
bourg on the three days each year 
when religious and civic devotion are 
rimmed with pageantry. On August 1 
all assemble in the town square to cele- 
brate the national holiday. The Feast 
of Christ the King is reserved for a 
public manifestation in the largest 
theatre of the town of the various 
forms of Catholic Action. What 
warmth and vigor marked the bishop’s 
utterance on such occasions! What 
piety characterized him when on the 
Feast of Corpus Christi each year he 
bore the Host in the great public pro- 
cession attended by every section of 
the population—Government, Army, 
parish associations, schools and the 
University societies with their pictur- 
esque uniforms and national banners! 

The societies of international Cath- 
olic interest which have arisen in Fri- 
bourg (Pax Romana is the best known 
perhaps) of necessity made demands 
on the time and wisdom of the bishop. 
Catholic delegations or representatives 
coming to Geneva always found him 
ready to preside at their religious func- 
tions or to address them on the public 
questions of the hour. On such occa- 
sions he avoided mere platitudes and 
refused to quit the high level of Cath- 
olic teaching: ‘The teaching of the 
Popes and of Catholic Theology impose 
on us the strict obligation of working 
for moral disarmament, that is for the 
diffusion of the spirit of Christian 
charity; despite the opposition of our 


egoism, our pride and our prejudices 
this obligation remains and none can 
escape it; it must be fulfilled. How 
sad it would be for Christians to appear 
less understanding of it than those liv- 
ing on the fringe of Christianity! How 
humiliating it would be for us to learn 
from those who do not profess our 
Faith!” 


Extension of Horizons 


This international spirit was en- 
larged and completed by strong at- 
tachment to the modern missionary 
cause. There can be few if any dioceses 
in the world which shelter so many 
institutes devoted to the conversion of 
pagan lands. It was there that the 
Pontifical Work of St. Peter Apostle 
was founded by two French ladies. 
The raison d’étre of the Catholic Mis- 
sions has rarely been better expressed 
than by the head of the diocese speak- 
ing to the International Missionary 
Congress held in Fribourg in 1932. 


“‘Whence comes the relative failure 
(of the Catholic Missions)? We 
must assign it to many causes of 
different kinds. There is one which 
no one can dispute—the insufficiency 
of the effort made by so many 
Christians to spread the light which 
they have received. The Sovereign 
Pontiff, conscious of the heavy re- 
sponsibility which weighs on his 
shoulders, seizes every opportunity 
to remind us of our grave duties in 
this matter. Let us admit it with- 
out seeking an excuse. For too long 
there has been and in many places 
still is indifference towards the 
heathen. Gripped by the effects of 
countless pleasures people forget 
that millions of souls need the truth.” 


The wide horizons which appear in 
this and so many other sermons of the 
great bishop were darkened towards 
the end of his life by the Second Euro- 
pean War. He took an active part in 
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the charitable organizations which 
Switzerland created to help the vic- 
tims, but especially he put the full 
weight of his personality and his pres- 
tige on the side of patriotism. He com- 
posed a beautiful prayer for Switzer- 
land, which became universally popu- 
lar, and thinking of the great patriotic 
bishops of olden times he gave mani- 
fold example of confidence, codper- 
ation and firm resolve. The clouds 
that had at times appeared menacing 
had all been swept away when death 
came to claim him. 

All the public activity which that 
event stamped with completion and a 
kind of glory was balanced by the 
strong spiritual character of the 
bishop. He possessed the attributes of 
Christian greatness—simplicity, opti- 
mism, patience, radiant charity, that 
indefinable charm which is more than 
charm. Those who listened to his 
eloquent discourses in Geneva, Paris, 
Turin or Madrid, were on coming to 
Fribourg somewhat nonplussed by his 
unaffected democratic manners. He 
walked through the streets or travelled 
in the train with the ordinary people 
whom he loved. One met him going 
to the printing house conducted by the 
Society of St. Paul, where his own sister 
had lived as a simple Religious, and 
where he personally supervised the 
production of his books, brochures or 
pastoral letters. He went regularly to 
the University Library, and waited in 
turn for books which he would take to 
the common reading room and study 
amongst the students. His presence 
at a public function was an immediate 
guarantee of its success. In private 
intercourse his sense of humor and his 
liberality especially to the poor were 
noteworthy. And yet this popular 
aspect of him in no wise lessened his 
dignity, his sense of duty or his fidelity 


in official action. To live in Fribourg 
was to feel that he was always there, 
the strong support, the revelation in 
the flesh of this truth: Christianity 
alone breeds lasting greatness. 


Many who enjoyed this beneficent 
influence would perhaps cherish with 
greatest feeling one picture—simple 
and spontaneous and entirely charac- 
teristic—the mitred bishop, leaving 
his Cathedral through the rows of his 
admiring faithful and stooping to caress 
the little children who eagerly pressed 
forward to greet him. 


Bishop Besson’s first biographer, 
who knew him intimately and who was 
destined to succeed him in the episco- 
pate, reveals the inmost source of all— 
a rich devotional life nourished by the 
great truths of the Faith and supported 
by the essential helps afforded by 
Christ’s Church. Belief in divine son- 
ship, personal intimacy with Christ, 
confidence in the intercession of the 
Saints, a Franciscan love for God’s 
creation, beasts and plants—all these 
were harmoniously interwoven in the 
rich texture of his soul. But there was 
one strand of singular brilliance and 
strength—an enlightened, virile, ten- 
der, consuming love for the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Like the great educator 
whose memory still abides in Fribourg, 
St. Peter Canisius, Bishop Besson was 
a faithful, a daily pilgrim to the Shrine 
of Our Lady of Bourquillon, which is 
placed on the hill above the town. He 
was preparing to make his first such 
pilgrimage following, a convalescence 
when death suddenly descended on 
him. 

The effect of his death was universal. 
Spontaneous tributes poured forth 
from every section of the Swiss popula- 
tion, and the universal sorrow reached 
its climax and a kind of apotheosis in 
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his funeral. It was at once a national 
event and the expression of a people’s 
woe. 

What of the future? The legacy of 
the great prelate has been received by 
one of his intimate friends. Msgr. 
Francois Charnére who on Nov. 21, 
1946, was consecrated Bishop of 
Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, re- 
sembles his predecessor in his career, 
which has been literary, educational and 
journalistic. Before his appointment he 


fessor of Canon Law at the University 
he founded the Foyer St. Justin, a work 
to promote higher culture amongst 
Christian converts of the Far East. 
The official reception accorded to him 
by the authorities of Geneva after his 
consecration was widely noted. It was 
a return to a pre-Reformation custom. 
It was undeniably the fruit of Msgr. 
Besson’s apostolate. Msgr. Charnére 
has publicly stated his wish to continue 
fully the policy of his illustrious prede- 


was editor of La Liberté. While Pro- 


NATIONAL BUILDING EXPOSITION 


A National Catholic Building Convention and Exposition will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, from June 30 to July 3, 1948. The Conven- 
tion has been arranged with the full approval and endorsement of the fol- 
lowing distinguished churchmen: Their Eminences, Samuel Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago and Edward Cardinal Mooney of Detroit, and Their 
Excellencies, the Archbishops of Cincinnati and Indianapolis and the 
Bishop of Lafayette in Indiana. 

The purpose of the Convention is to bring together pastors, Religious 
Superiors and others who are confronted with the task of constructing or 
remodelling parochial or institutional buildings for the discussion of their 
individual problems with experts in the planning and erection of such build- 
ings. Special sessions will be devoted to the discussion of the separate 
types of building. Every aspect of each building problem will be thor- 
oughly analysed from the choice of a site, the selection of the best materials, 
the most up-to-date and efficient equipment, proper finishings, etc. An 
opportunity will be provided for everyone present to discuss his particular 
problems and difficulties with the most competent advisers. In this man- 
ner, it is confidently hoped that the final results of the era of unprece- 
dentedly active Catholic construction which lies immediately ahead will be 
such as will command the admiration of coming generations. 

An exhibit will be held of all materials and products employed 
in the construction and equipment of parochial and institutional buildings. 

For the convenience of those who are interested in further information 
regarding the Building Convention two offices are being maintained: The 
Business and Industry Foundation offices at St. Joseph’s of Indiana, Col- 
legeville, Indiana, and Chicago offices at 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Mr. James V. Malone is in charge of the Chicago 
office. The Honorary Chairman of the undertaking is His Eminence, 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch; the active President is Very Reverend Henry A. 
Lucks, C.PP.S., Ph.D., President of St. Joseph’s of Indiana. 


cessor. 


























The “‘Miracle’”’ Narrative and Play (Concluded) © 
By DUNSTAN STOUT, C.P., M.A. 


II. ‘*‘Miracle’’ Plays in Germany and Other Lands 


The two Miracles played in Ger- 
many were an adaptation of the The- 
ophilus legend, and a Popess Joan 
play.** The Theophilus Miracle is 
preserved in three different composi- 
tions, all from the fifteenth century.*? 
In the Low German redaction of the 
Miracle of Theophilus are found the 
beginnings of realism and comedy, to 
which the language lends itself so 
well. This is excellently developed 
in the Trier version, of which unfortu- 
nately we have only a fragment of 824 
verses. After the Prologue, the play 
begins with the bishop’s election. All 
the members of the Chapter are 
present.. The occupants of richly en- 
dowed benefices speak first, and then 
the poor, shrivelled curates. Finally, 
the new bishop in a discourse to the 
assembly says that he would much 
rather refuse the election, but makes 
haste to add: “If, however, you insist, 
it is indeed possible that I shall ac- 
cept.” After he has taken possession 
of his see, he immediately issues a 
strict regulation concerning the regu- 
lar attendance at choir. Theophilus 
opposed him, and was deprived of his 
office. Whereupon he breaks forth 
into a lament and betakes himself to a 
place where some companions are 
sitting over their beer. They invite 
Theophilus to join them, which he 

3! Maximilian J. Rudwin, ‘“‘A Historical and 
Bibliographical Survey of the German Re- 
ligious Drama” (Pittsburgh, 1924), p. xvi. 
Save for the title page and a five-page Preface, 


this work is written in German. 
32 Jbid., pp. 65-66. 


does. A necromancer, who is close 
by, begins-to tell about the Black 
Art and how he studied in the devil’s 
school from a great, terrifying book 
that was black outside and red within. 
Theophilus asks him how he might 
get in touch witb the devil, and the 
sorcerer directs him to two Jews, 
Musin and Bonenfant. After some 
discussion, they in turn direct him to 
Ovelgunne, where the devil may be 
found. Theophilus goes there and 
conjures up Satan, who arrives in an 
angry mood because he was on the 
point of snatching the soul of the 
dying king of India. He then com- 
plains to Theophilus that the clergy 
are always harassing devils, whereas 
they should thank them. For if 
devils did not exist, the clergy would 
be reduced to leading plows like 
farmers. Both now decide upon the 
terms of contract, although at first 
Theophilus does not want to include 
the Virgin Mary in the abjuration 
formula. Having signed, Theophilus 
is seized with dread as Satan makes 
off with the document and delivers it 
to the Lord Lucifer. He returns 
immediately, gives Theophilus gold 
and silver, promises to be his inter- 
cessor with beautiful women, and 
establishes him in the castle of Ovel- 
gunne. Here the text disappointingly 
breaks off.** 

The legend of Doktor Faustus, 
which in the sixteenth century emerged 


33 Creizenach, .‘‘Geschichte des neueren 
Dramas” (Halle, 1911), pp. 233-236. 
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from the Theophilus story, shows the 
contrast between Protestantism and 
Catholicism with regard to the devil 
compact. Through the intervention 
of the Virgin Mother, the archdeacon 
of Adana succeeded in escaping pun- 
ishment for daring to deal with the 
devil. But the wizard of Wittenberg, 
without her intercession, was duly 
carried off to hell by way of payment 
at the expiration of the bond.** In 
explanation of this aspect of the Mir- 
acle Play, the outstanding authority 
on the medieval religious theater 
(some years before he entered the 
Church in which he had been so long 
at home), wrote “devotion to Our 
Lady is a sure buckler against the 
most merited chastisement.’’® 


The Legend of Popess Joan 


The other Miracle Play performed 
in Germany is a presentation in dra- 
matic form of the medieval saga about 
Popess Joan. The traditional myth 
of the popess undergoes a change in the 
Miracle Play through the addition of 
a new character, the Mother of God. 
Dietrich Schernberg,** a priest, wrote 
the piece in 1480, which consists of 
some sixteen hundred verses.” With- 
out any doubt, religious controversy 
was far from the author’s mind. He 
merely repeated the story of the 
popess, whose existence as an his- 
torical personage no one in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
doubted. In contrast to the French 


34 Maximilian J. Rudwin, ‘‘The Devil in 
— and Literature’ (Chicago, 1931), p. 
1 


% Gustave Cohen, ‘‘Le theatre en France 
au moyen Age.” I. “Le theatre religieux” 
(Paris, 1928), p. 48. 

% He is also called Theodor Dietrich Schern- 
beck and Theoderich Schernberg. 

37M. J. Rudwin, op. cit., p. 67. 

% J. P. Kirsch, “‘Popess Joan,’ in Catholic 
Encyclopedia (New York City, 1910), VIII, 
407-409. 


authors of Miracle Plays, he avoided 
all satirical allusions to the ‘goings 
on” at the papal court. According 
to his version, Joan dressed in men’s 
clothing went to Paris, where she 
instructed in the seven liberal arts. 
Then she went to Rome, became a 
friend of the pope, and was honored 
with the cardinal’s hat. After the 
pope’s death, she attained the highest 
dignity in Christendom. In describ- 
ing her death and her fate after death, 
Schernberg follows the Mirabilia urbis 
Romeze.*® There it is related that 
Joan was given a choice between tem- 
poral disgrace or eternal punishment. 
According to Schernberg, it was 
through the intercession of Mary that 
such a choice was allowed. The popess 
decided upon worldly disgrace, bore a 
child, and died. The devil, Unversiin, 
led her soul into hell, where for a long 
time she was plagued by demons. At 
length through the supplication of 
Mary and of St. Nicholas, Christ dis- 
patched the Archangel Michael to the 
nether regions to bring Joan’s soul into 
heaven. Schernberg, who was no great 
poet, presented this story in a series of 
rapidly changing scenes.*° 


A Swedish ‘‘Miracle’”’ 


The remains of the medieval spirit- 
ual drama is very meager in the Scan- 
dinavian north, but a Swedish Miracle 
from the second half of the fourteenth 
century has been preserved. It con- 
sists of some four hundred verses and 
requires only four players. The plot 
tells of the sinner Vratislaus, who de- 
spairs of obtaining heaven’s pardon. 
St. Procopius directs him to the Virgin 
Mary, to whom he then prays but who 
turns her back upon him. As he is on 
the point of thrusting a dagger through 





3° Creizenach, op. cit., p. 236. 
“ Cfr. Creizenach, op. cit., pp. 237-238. 
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his heart in despair, Our Lady turns 
the blow and promises to help him. 
Because of Vratislaus’ many sins the 
Saviour will at first not forgive him. 
Then, as she does in almost all similar 
scenes in the Miracle Play, Mary 
points to the breast which had nour- 
ished her Son. Immediately she ob- 
tains the answer to her request, and 
the play ends in praising the ‘‘Virgin 
rich in grace.’’*! 

Among the other countries of Europe 
no Miracles have been preserved. It 
is curious that even in England no 
mention should be found of any 
English parallel to the French Miracles 
de Nostre Dame.* 

The Miracle Play constituted a 
dramatic formula full of promise, but 
before that promise could be fully 
realized the Miracle lost public favor.** 
Towards the end of the Middle Ages it 
had passed into the background,“ not 
because of any fault of its own, but be- 
cause it had been superseded by some- 
thing vastly greater. The Miracle 
seemed puny and pallid before the 
prodigious spectacle which had attrac- 
ted all the effort of the best writers and 
organizers, The Mystery Play of the 
Passion. 


CONCLUSION 


Some excellent minds of the present 
day are shocked at the extreme indul- 
gence of Our Lady in the Miracles to- 
wards all types of evildoers. They are 
scandalized by the facility in pardon- 
ing which they find excessive, not to 
say immoral, and which does not al- 
ways follow repentance and remorse, 


41 Tbid., pp. 350-351. 

42 E. K. Chambers, ‘““The Medieval Stage”’ 
(Oxford, 1903), II, p. 132. 

43 R. Bossuet, ‘‘Le moyen 4ge,”’ in J. Calvet, 
“Histoire de la littérature frangaise”’ (Paris) 
pp. 335-336. 

44 Creizenach, op. cit., p. 280. 

46 Gustave Cohen, loc. cit. 


but often precedes them. Their sensi- 
bilities are wounded that Heaven 
should be satisfied with so little con- 
trition.“ To this criticism it may be 
answered that the premature pardon 
often provokes an impact that sud- 
denly illumines a darkened conscience 
with the light of grace. Moreover, the 
evident predilection of the Miracles 
for “lost sheep” is a Christ-like prac- 
tice. The spirit of the Miracles is, 
therefore, in conformity with the spirit 
of the Gospels. 


Our Lady’s Role in ‘‘Miracles’’ 


One must comprehend this essential 
point, that the sole fact of cherishing 
and serving the Virgin Mother was in 
the eyes of the High Middle Ages an 
irrefutable proof that all was not lost 
for the most hardened sinner. In the 
night of his soul there was a tiny corner 
of brilliance, a place where the flame of 
hope wavered but was never extin- 
guished. That was especially true of 
the sweepings and rubble of society, 
those luckless fellows who were the 
victims or the dupes of an order estab- 
lished by the strong, all armor-plated 
with pride. Devotion to Mary whichas- 
sumed such touching and familiar forms 
brought out the good in these diverse 
souls, sunk in the abyss of the “‘World.”’ 
The truly wicked, the man who hated 
all nobility, the woman who denied all 
modesty, could not love her who is 
unequalled nobility, unalterable mod- 
esty. But as soon as Our Lady found 
the smallest breach in their defenses, 
she immediately enlarged it, entered in, 
and soon occupied the whole interior. 
The first ray of grace sufficed to dis- 
sipate the shadows. Then, if neces- 
sary, the Heavenly Queen undertook a 
merciless struggle against the powers of 
evil: the demons from without who 


46 Creizenach, op. cit., pp. 145-146. 
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could not resist her flashing interven- 
tion, and the interior demons, more 
subtle and tenacious, whom she also 
put to flight. For Mary, like her Son, 
wishes that all men be saved. 

The wayward or vicious creature 
may occupy the central triptych of the 
Miracles of Our Lady. However, a 
large place all lighted with tenderness 
is kept for simple souls, for pure hearts, 
for all those who await the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Some of them already live in 
a celestial radiance whose presence 
they themselves do not suspect. The 
pearl of their sanctity is humility, that 
necessary virtue without which God 
Himself does nothing for man. The 
imprint of humility is so clear upon 
the whole visage of the Christian Mid- 
die Ages that nothing better distin- 
guishes it from the arrogance of pagan- 
ism. Antiquity did not know and 
would scarcely have appreciated this 
medieval love of self-effacement, this 
confident renouncement of oneself, 
this total abandonment to God’s Will. 
In the Miracles the humble veneration 
of a poor minstrel, of an almost illiter- 
ate priest, of an obscure woman, 
merited the joy of a choice recom- 
pense. To those who could scarcely 
stammer her name, Our Lady granted 
the visible sign of her motherly pres- 
ence, which gave these humble crea- 
tures a foretaste of Paradise. To all 
these souls, gentle or evil, Mary un- 
veiled her beauty. The brilliance of 
this vision was for the readers or 
theater-goers who contemplated it a 
warrant of the joys ineffable, of the 
blessedness which awaited them at the 
end of their earthly pilgrimage, in the 
City of God.” 

The characters in the Miracles were 
indeed fictitious, the marvels were 


47 Cfr. Myrrha Lot-Borodine, ‘Vingt 
Miracles de Notre Dame,” pp. xvii—xxiv. 


such as sometimes to try the most 
credulous, the unfailing apparitions of 
Our Lady too much to expect in nor- 
mal life, but the moral that the Miracles 
pointed was never lost: the Virgin 
Mother was the Christian’s Advocate; 
she was, as St. Bernard called her, 
Supplex omnipotens.® 


Recent Confirmation of ‘‘Miracle’’ Doc- 
trine 


The prodigious intercessory powers 
attributed so naively to Mary in the 
Miracles find doctrinal confirmation in 
the statements of recent Popes and the 
writings of contemporary theologians.” 
The universal mediatorship of Mary 
between God and men is a doctrine 
that is more and more commonly 
taught, and which cannot now be 
denied without danger.” It can 
rightly be said that Mary redeemed the 
human race with Christ ;5! and because 
she codperated in this work of redemp- 
tion she must truly be called mediatrix 
between God and men. For, having 
concurred with Christ in acquiring the 
infinite treasury of graces, she disposes 
of them wherever the necessity exists.** 
She is the almoner of all gifts which 
Jesus earned for us by His death and 
blood. Having been admitted by 
Christ to the work of human salvation, 
she merits for us de congruo what 
Christ merited for us de condigno, and 
she is the principal administator of 


48 Charles Poulet, “‘Histoire du Christian- 
isme: moyen 4ge”’ (Paris, 1934), p. 477. 

49“Denique S. R. Congregatio die 12 
Januarii 1921 concessit officium ac missam 
B. M. Virginis Mediatricis gratiarum.’”’ Cfr 
Valentino Zubizarreta, ‘‘Theologia dogmatico- 
scholastica”’ (Bilbao, 1938), III, p. 622. 

50 Zubizarreta, op. cit., pp. 620-621. 

51 Benedict XV, ‘‘Sodalitati nostre Domine 
a bona morte,” in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
(Rome, 1918), X, p. 182. 

52 Zubizarreta, op. cit., p. 622. 

53 Thid., p. 623. 
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graces bestowed.** Further, “it can 
be affirmed that absolutely nothing of 
that very great treasury of all grace is 
conferred on us, God so willing, save 
through Mary. So that, as no one can 
approach the Father save through the 
Son, so in almost the same manner no 
one may approach Christ except 
through the Mother.’’® 

If anyone were toexclude Mary from 
the cult of Christ, he would destroy 
the true Christian religion, for venera- 
tion of the Virgin Mother is one of the 

54 Pius X, ‘“‘Ad diem illum,” in Acta Sanctz 
Sedis (Rome, 1904), XXXVI, p. 454. 


55 Leo’ XIII, “‘Octobri mense,’”’ in Acta 
Sanctz Sedis (Rome, 1891), XXIV, p. 196. 


marks of the Church, and where she 
is not cherished, the Church of Christ 
does not exist. The Miracles could 
have said no more, nor could they have 
said as much, for it could not then be 
conceived that avowed followers of 
Jesus Christ would refuse to give due 
homage to His Mother. Whatever 
may be thought of the ingenuousness 
of the Miracles of Our Lady, of their 
verbosity, or occasional bad taste, they 
cannot be said to have been untheo- 
logical. 


56 Franciscus Diekamp, ‘‘Theologie dog- 
matice manuale’”’ (Rome, 1933), II, p. 443. 











Violations of Liturgical Precepts for the Mass 


By WINFRID HERssT, S.D.S. 


In casibus sequentibus certe et sine 
dubio, omnibus auctoribus consentien- 
tibus, sacerdos reus erit peccati mor- 
talis. 

(1) Grave est non adhibere linguam 
liturgicam sui ritus. 

(2) Grave est addere aliquid cum 
animo introducendi novum ritum; 
item si addantur preces in quantitate 
omnino notabili que in Missali non 
continentur. 

(3) Grave est advertenter omittere 
magnam seu notabilem partem canonis. 

(4) Grave est omittere orationes 
omnes, que sunt ipsius Misse propriez. 

(5) Grave est omittere omnes preces, 
que ab offertorio usque ad canonem 
secrete dicuntur. 

(6) Grave est omittere omnes bene- 
dictiones, genuflexiones, oscula altaris, 
inclinationes vel cruces. 

(7) Grave est omittere mixtionem 
aquz ante consecrationem; a fortiori 
idem est dicendum de omissione frac- 
tionis hostie eiusve particule cum 
Sanguine commixtionis. 

(8) Grave est mutilare verba aut 
syncope intermediare triplici in casu: 
(a) si sensus omnino mutetur, et 
quidem in re que gravis sit vel ex se 
ipsa, prout est, ex. gr. forma consecra- 
tionis, vel que talis sit ratione quanti- 
tatis iuxta traditam distinctionem; 
(b) si celebrans verborum sensum con- 
sulto mutare intendat etiam in re 
natura sua levi, quia vix abest con- 
temptus; (c) si grave adsit scandalum. 
Dico superius “iuxta traditam dis- 
tinctionem,”’ nam utrum defectus, qui 
sive in actionibus sive in precibus 
prescriptis committatur, gravis sit an 
levis, ut scite animadvertit Lehmkuhl, 
multum pendere ex eo, (i) utrum rever- 
entia SS. Sacramento ex sese, an ex 


lege solum humana debita lesa sit; 
(ii) utrum defectus occurrat in nobili- 
ore Misse parte, vel in ea re, quam 
Ecclesia propter mysticam significa- 
tionem maximi estimet, an in alia; 
(iii) utrum defectus materialiter nota- 
bilis, 7.e., in magna quantitate sit, 
necne. 

(9) Grave est, si alienze cogitationes 
cum plena advertentia foveantur per 
notabile tempus intra canonem Missz. 

(10) Grave est, si verba consecra- 
tionis ita submisse pronuntiet, ut ne se 
ipse quidem, sublato quovis impedt- 
mento, audire possit. Ratio, quia 
forma sacramenti ‘‘sensibili et audibili 
modo omnino dici debet, ut sit forma.”’ 

(11) Grave est Missam essentialiter 
abrumpere (post consecrationem unius 
speciei); item eam abrumpere post 
canonem, ante consecrationem; item 
eam interrumpere per notabilem 
moram, sine causa iusta et propor- 
tionata, post offertorium, et a fortiori 
incoepto canone et peracta consecra- 
tione; item eam interrumpere ante 
offertorium vel post communionem, 
longa interiecta mora, ita ut desit unio 
moralis, si scandalum inde oriatur aut 
gravis fidelium admiratio. 

(12) Grave est, si sacerdos Missam, 
etiam e brevioribus, infra aut per 
quadrantem absolvat. Sed hac de re 
fusius audiamus Wapelhorst. 

Temporis spatium pro Missa privata 
celebranda saltem tertia pars hore 
requiritur, uti Conc. Plen. Balt. II 
verbis Benedicti XIV statuit: ‘Ne 
quis infra trientem Missam absolvere 
audeat.”’ Si quis igitur infra viginti 
minuta Missam persolvat, peccat; imo 
juxta communem sententiam gravis 
peccati irreverentie et scandali reus 
est, qui Missam, etsi breviorem, infra 
quadrantem absolvat. De Missis nec 
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brevioribus nec longioribus ‘‘cum pro- 
batis auctoribus putamus, quod spa- 
tium temporis necessarium, ut omnia 
Missz verba et ceremonize secundum 
prescriptos ab Ecclesia ritus debite 
perficiantur, ad mediam horam (si 
induitio et exutio sacrarum vestium 
includantur) pertingere debeat” (Jans- 
sen, Bouvry). Et ‘“‘a veniali peccato 
vel potius a venialibus peccatis aut 
saltem defectibus vix excusant eum, 
qui notabiliter infra semihoram Sacrum 
absolvat nisi alia causa accedat; siqui- 
dem voluntarie impedimentum ponit, 
quominus eam devotionem per singulas 
Misse partes retineat, que tantum 
mysterium summopere decet’”’ (Lehm- 
kuhl). Sane intelligi nequit, ad quid 
quinque vel decem ista minuta semel 
per 24 horas Sacerdos festinando 
“lucrari’”’ velit, Causz istius deflende 
precipitationis quatuor ab auctoribus 
recensentur : 

(a) ignorantia crassa s. Rituum et 
significationis eorum; 

(b) vita mundana Sacerdotis; 

(c) defectus vere et vive fidei erga 
SS. Sacramentum; 

(d) inconsideratio et profunda ob- 
livio maledictionum horrendarum quas 
Deus irreligiosis et impiis continuo 
intentat. “Hujusmodi corruptela 
(nimia festinatio et divexatio czre- 
moniarum) non quidem calamo sed 
lacrimis esset persequenda”’ (St. 
Alphonsus). 

Sacerdos Ipse Est Liturgia' 


‘Magister ipse est schola.” Quam- 
cumque pulchra ecclesia, quamcumque 
splendida vestimenta, vel quamcum- 
que sonora musica sit, si sacerdos per- 
fungens sacris ceremoniis precum re- 
collectione et fervore affectus non est, 
fideles presentes egritudinem quam- 
dam intolerabilem experientur. 

Nonne eodem modo, quo de magis- 
tro, qui schola dicitur, locuti sumus, 


etiam dicere sacerdotem ipsum esse 


liturgiam possumus? (Archiepiscopus 
Fernando Cento, in Orate Fratres, die 
18. mensis Aprilis, 1943) 

VOLA ADDERE REM PRACTI- 
CAM ET MAGNI MOMENTI: Ap- 
plicatio Misse ante vel post tempus ab 
oblatore prescriptum est invalida quo- 
ties vel tempus determinatum fuerit 
tamquam conditio sine qua non, puta 
si finis intentus ex applicatione non 
amplius obtinere queat, ex. gr. si 
Missa sit applicanda pro infirmo et 
sacerdos celebret postquam aegrotus 
convaluit aut mortuus est. Et quoties 
applicatio Misse est invalida, culpa per 
se est letalis. Dilatio etiam modica 
celebrationis Misse pro causa urgenti 
peccatum mortale constituere potest 
(Cappello, I, pp. 684 sq.). 

Tepida et negligens celebratio multis 
implicat peccatis. (a) Talis celebratio 
iam ipsa est peccaminosa. (b) Quot 
committuntur distractione  irreve- 
rentie, etc. (c) Sepe adstantes 
scandalizantur. (d) Rubrice violantur. 
(e) Et hee ‘omnia fiunt in loco 
sancto, in actione sacrosancta, a 
sacerdote, specialiter Dei servitio con- 
secrato, cum tanta ingratitudine! 

Tepida et negligens celebratio viam . 
pandit ad peccata mortalia et sac- 
rilegia. (a) Timendum est, ne talis 
sacerdos iam in statu peccati versetur. 
(b) Medium preservans a peccatis 
mortalibus (s. communio) aut inefficax 
redditur aut in contrarium vertitur. 
(c) Tot peccata venialia (queeque certe 
gravissima inter venialia accensenda 
sunt), toties et tam temere iterata, ad 
peccata mortalia certissime perducunt. 
(d) Adde, quod reverentia erga ss. 
sacramentum in dies minuitur, cecitas 
spiritualis crescit, gratie pauciores 
fiunt—et attende simul tristissimam 
experientiam. 


1 Manna Q.S., Schmitt, III, 3, p. 347. 








The Cult of Physical Fitness 


By C. J. WOOLLEN 


There is a series of strange and 
subtly cynical inconsistencies in the 
“Keep Fit’? Movement. In the first 
place, it is hardly complimentary to the 
medical hierarchy. It suggests that 
the whole organization of medical serv- 
ices, benefits, clinics, and health super- 
vision has failed. It argues that the 
physical well-being of nations requires 
something more than they can supply. 

But it also suggests that medical 
services were never even necessary. 
If you can keep fit by doing your daily 
dozen, it is surely superfluous to wait for 
hours in a stuffy medical waiting-room, 
picking up germs from other people 
who are suffering from maladies worse 
than yours. It is surely superfluous 
to swallow pints of medicine, and to re- 
port progress every two or three days, 
when both medicine and report could 
have been dispensed with by a few 
regular physical jerks. 

The Movement, moreover, puts a 
value on keeping fit that is strangely 
absent from modern life in general. 
The cult of the machine does not make 
for natural living. The agricultural 
worker does not need to go in for a 
physical training course, because his 
work keeps him fit. The outdoor man 
would not need to worry about keep- 
ing fit were it not that he more often 
than not spends his outdoor life indoors 
between the doors of a motor car. 

Note that they say “Keep fit,” and 
not ‘Keep well.’’ It is probable that 
they have no wish to encroach upon 
the doctor’s province. But it does 
seem that they mean far more than 


“Keep well.” Fitness implies a fitness 
for something. And the idea of physi- 
cal fitness is far more than the idea of 
bodily health. It implies the corre- 
spondence of the individual to an ideal 
bodily perfection that is the fit state of 
man. Itimplies that there should be in 
human beings a uniformity; that there 
is an ideal to which every human body 
should conform. 


Physical Fitness as Sole Ideal 


No doubt there is; Adam fresh from 
the hand of his Creator must have been 
the perfect man. But Adam fell from 
grace, and in doing so involved us all 
in the consequences of his fall. The 
body shared in what was thereby the 
disgrace of all mankind. Bodies were 
doomed henceforth to disfigurement 
and imperfection. 

But the promoters of the cult know 
nothing of that; or if they do, they ig- 
nore it. They think that folk can get 
back to physical perfection, not by 
taking thought perhaps, but by taking 
trouble. ‘Stretch your arms,” they 
say, ‘‘in the way we tell you; bend the 
knees, turn the head, and rise on the 
toes in the manner and as often as pre- 
scribed, and you will be all right. You 
may be a misfit in your job; you may 
not even have a job to fit into; but to 
‘Keep fit’ is the primary fitness for 
you, as for everyone else.” 

All this is a kind of regimentation. 
It has the same characteristic as all 
other features of modern life; it is 
stamped with a mark of mass-produc- 
tion. It is as if bodies must conform 
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to the standard pattern, and as if they 
can all be made to do so by going 
through the same processes. 

It is at bottom only another mani- 
festation of the spirit of the machine 
age. They cannot see beyond the 
body beautiful; they want to see every 
body alike. ‘‘Arms out, arms in, arms 
up, one two, one two, legs out, legs in, 
chest out, chest in, one, two, all to- 
gether, head right, head left, keep it 
up!’ They visualize a fitness that 
every body ought to have, but care 
nothing about the fitness that every 
mind ought to have. Their idea of fit- 
ness is merely material. We have 
nothing to criticize in physical training; 
it is excellent, but only when subordi- 
nated to soul training. It must be 
kept in its place, and be in the _ 
hands. 


Aberrations of the New Cult. tl 


The cult of physical fitness'is a 
a movement in the wrong ditection be- 
cause it is divorced from féligion!'? It 
has so much forgotten the Falf 6f Man 
as to ignore the need for ‘stich’a ‘thing 
as modesty. In its cathpatgn thereis 
a strange predomiriatite’ of’ ating’ arid 
legs, especially those 6f the female sex. 
Health and beattty’seéin f0be 80! ditt: 
common as to justify theit advertising 
themselves by exhibitions of troupés'bf 
young women... These, performances, 
which often take place in the season on 
the seasHore, ‘draw ‘numerous pedple 
who aré content to wateh; aiid dmongst 
them ‘aré oop titinibérs! OF mien; old 
and 'young.*" rs ooiw ute 
It! eid He Chat they get iepitation 
fron the spectacle, and encouragenient 
to indulge! in” pliysicat jerks’ on" their 
Wi Accbtiht!) “But the! exatiiple is! not 
riétieeably’ followed by di zeal for éxér 
Gisés} Sit ig! ceovneneny rather’ by ° 4! creak 
for: jihardsiange otottw .2lstige: 


It is a significant featute® ofthis 
“Keep Fit” campaign’that' it dows in- 
volve the wearing of as few'élothés as 
possible. They sa¥'theré0is nothing 
wrong with arms afd legs>“ér/ for that 
matter, with backs.’ They! itisist»that 
beautiful limbs, and ‘présumably beau- 
tiful backs, ought'to be! shown as‘an 
example of what’ Prseneangor) limbs ond 
backs ought to’be." lisdt (9 

True, bare! ‘arnt; ne att till, 
whether beatrtiful of not)‘are not! wrotig 
in themselves, ‘tior'is balancing ‘on the 
hands in 4 bathing dress on’the sands. 
What is ‘wrong’ is the want of! balance 
in men’s Minds. “And whatis wrotig 
about 'this' physical fitness’ campaign 
i$ that it°takés no ‘account of tmhén’s 
itiinds! ‘The ‘gnddetni«' world ‘has> be- 
come very concerned ‘to’ exercise’ the 
body it has for & long time’ beet! con- 
céinied to" exercise the hemory) evi- 
denced by ‘zeal for its ‘parrot-fashion 
methods, ‘it has sotte 'regatd-but not 
much—for the intellect; . but°prac- 
tically ‘none for the’ will. © ‘It-does' hot 
sét ‘intich’ store ‘on the: ogy - the 
rece serise. ra ISHIDROIE 


ds Moral Fitness loemnemaatitl 

' The advocates of physical-efficienicy- 
first’ will, df cotirse; protest that ‘they 
do not deal with the moral sense. 
They believe, Gr°so they 'think;‘in a 
sound mind ina sotind body} but-con- 
tetid’ that, if °you' 106k after ‘the body, 
thé ‘inind will Wook ‘after itself.20 They 
afte’ not’ cohicerhed' with) what! mah 
thinks or does, provided that heobeys 
their pov pring heer ‘following she 
course ol) £08 tb bos bots 
Totvet; nipieee an even if they:do 
not believe i Adam and hisfall! that 
guch—very! siuch-badily'! unfitness 
and ugliness is the reset of vice" Byen 
if ‘they’"do‘iot! golallothe way with us, 
they. titsst admitthat there Ww subhea 
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thing as lust. They will probably call 
it something else—such as the release 
of inhibitions, or the regression of the 
libido, or some jargon they have picked 
up from the Freudians. They them- 
selves are physical culture experts, and 
know all about the niceties of balance. 
They know that a man will need much 
practice to keep his balance on a tight- 
rope; that he would never keep it at all 
if his attention were called away from 
the business on foot. Life is not quite 
like a tight-rope; but in one sense it is 
worse, in that there are so many risks 
taken in negotiating it. But in life 
there are numerous safety devices. 
The walker has the assurance that he 
will be helped along—that is the guar- 
antee that Christianty gives him—but 
only on the condition that he does not 
act the fool. The tight-rope walker 
who refuses to obey the rules will come 
to grief. So it is in life, where a proper 
circumspection issues in concentration 
on the duty ahead. 

It is not fair to put distractions in a 

man’s way, to provoke him to lose his 
balance altogether. But as long as 
the physical fitness enthusiasts think 
in terms of physical fitness as the basis 
of human perfection, they will fail to 
see any danger at all to minds in their 
methods. 
_ They will continue to approach this 
fitness problem from the wrong end. 
They will hide from view the whole 
vicious circle of multiple social injus- 
tice: slums that breed both vice and 
diseased and stunted bodies; the grind- 
ing of the faces of the poor that makes 
bloated and diseased magnates; the 
craze for making money that makes for 
mechanism and artifiaal and un- 
healthy living; the mania for speed 
that makes cripples. 

They give no credit to the will that 
is the directing force of the body. Or 


when they do, it does not go farther 
than such inanities as the Coué system, 
with its mechanical repetition of: 
“Every day, in every way, I get better 
and better.” They do not realize 
that moral fitness is behind physical 
fitness; that moral fitness is the 
primary fitness. 

There is ‘a sense in which moral fit- 
néss is the only fitness that need be 
cultivated. For the man or woman 
who is morally fit has a well-balanced 
sense of the fitness of things. Mo- 
rality embraces the whole sphere of hu- 
man activity. And so it makes due 
allowance for bodily fitness by using 
all the means it knows to secure it. 
Those, on the other hand, to whom bod- 
ily fitness is the first essential know 
nothing. of the divine vitality that 
energizes the soul, and which we know 
as sanctifying grace. The physical 
cultists can offer only a kind of me- 
chanical shaping of arms, legs, chests 
and stomachs. The man or woman or 
even the child who shares the vitality 
of Christ is in touch with the source 
of all vitality, because Christ, being 
God, is the Creator of it. They who 
know of this superior fitness have a 
superb advantage over those who rec- 
ognize only the efficacy of physical 
jerks, for they hold the secret of a vital 


Quibbles of the Culturists 


The materialist physical culture en- 
thusiasts will ridicule this. They will 
take us first, perhaps, to a garret in a 
city slum, where a young laborer, in an 
advanced stage of consumption, is 
coughing his lungs up. He is known 
as an enthusiast for religious duties 
and practices, but these do not seem to 
improve his physique. And then we 
may be taken to one of the large city 
hospitals, where a young girl is under 
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treatment for some rare complaint. 
She is one of those prize cases, pro- 
foundly interesting to the medical 
men; but she never seems to make 
any headway, and seems never likely 
to. She is a devout young lady, and 
religion is the only thing she seems to 
care about. Then there is the mother 
of twelve, who has hardly known in 
her life what it is to feel well, and is 
only just able to keep going. But she 
is all for religion, and never misses go- 
ing to Mass on Sunday, and into the 
church when possible during the week. 

The devotee of the ‘Keep Fit’ 
Movement will with a sneer say that 
we have hardly helped to make these 
folk physically fit. But we never 
claimed to; we claimed to give them 
a different kind of fitness altogether— 
the right kind. Physical jerks, on the 
other hand, can do nothing for them, 
because they are not fit enough to 
practise them. The weakness of the 
“Keep Fit’’ regime is that you have to 
be fit before you can undertake it. 


Caters Only to the Physically Strong 


The ‘‘Keep Fit’ campaign can offer 
nothing to the weakly; it has little use 
for any but the physically strong. It 
has no ideals beyond the body; it 
knows of no other life but the bodily. 
And that is where those who have more 
regard for spiritual fitness have the 
pull; they are not vitally concerned 
whether they are physically fit or not. 

Even so, we can claim that spiritual 
fitness does in general tend to make for 
bodily fitness as well. It often gives a 
man or woman strength to carry on 
when otherwise he or she would have 
given up the struggle. Priests, doc- 
tors, and other observers are aware 
that practising Christians are in gen- 
eral far healthier than others. And if 
any further proof is needed of this, it 


will be found in monastic houses and 
convents, where monks and nuns often 
live to a great age—not because, as the 
gibe is, they are lazy; on the contrary, 
laziness is the enemy of fitness and 
health, as the physical fitness expert is 
fond of reminding us, 

All those folk who pay regard to 
spiritual vitality have a “Keep Fit’’ 
regimen of their own; they have a 
whole scheme of exercise which they 
call prayer. It is strange that people 
can ridicule others for bending their 
knees in prayer out of a sense of duty 
to their Creator, yet see nothing ridic- 
ulous in bending the knees at the be- 
hest of a drill instructor; especially 
when such an exercise is accompanied 
by placing the hands on the hips, and 
rising on the toes. It is a strange 
frame of mind that can cause a sneer 
at the reverent and dignified ceremo- 
nies that have distinguished religious 
worship for centuries all over the world, 
yet approves of all kinds of weird bodily 
contortions in the worship of the body. 


How Our Forefathers Kept Fit 


In the ages of faith, our forefathers 
secured sufficient bodily exercise in 
carrying out their daily tasks; and 
they prayed a good deal. The life of 
the village or township centered round 
the parish church. The idea of prayer 
as the chief exercise of the Christian 
took so firm a hold on Christians that 
it survived long after Christianity be- 
gan to lose its hold in the West. It 
survived in a custom that has only just 
died out as a general one: the practice 
of saying one’s prayers. Forty or 
fifty years ago, in most homes, to miss 
saying one’s prayers morning and even- 
ing would have been as great a lapse 
as to miss cleaning one’s teeth is to-day 
or in certain circles to miss the daily 
dozen. 
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No doubt, even in medieval times, 
there were people who missed their 
prayers. That explains the apparent 
exaggeration of hermits and solitaries. 
By doing more than their share of 
prayer, they had it in mind to compen- 
sate for those who were slack. In an 
age when Christians were familiar 
with the notion of their common mem- 
bership of the Christian family, the 
idea of one member supplying for the 
shortcomings of another was easily 
grasped. 

A Horrible Parody of a Religious Com- 
munity 

It is not so easy to-day for the relig- 
ious enthusiast to retire to the desert. 
Some do seek a solitary life; others 
follow the tradition of community life, 
which is still as strong among adherents 
to the old Faith as ever it was. 

The physical culture devotees, for 
their part, have been inspired to create 
a horrible parody of the religious com- 
munity; the extremists among them 
have formed themselves into nudist 
colonies, where they can follow their 
cult to their heart’s content. It is 
true that many of the physical culture 
enthusiasts disown the nudists. But 


if physical culture is their chief cult, 
they have no right todo so. And the 
whole trend of recreative activity and 
entertainment to-day is towards nu- 
dity; strip-tease is only symbolic of 
its gradual process. If they glorify 
the body, and have so far denied the 
beliefs of past ages that they have 
come back again to a belief in nothing 
higher than the natural, they are 
merely logical if they go the whole hog 
back to “‘nature,’’ as they call it. 

It is all for the good of their health, 
they say. And so in the privacy of 
their colonies they may practise their 
cult, and if it all seems akin to the wor- 
ship of Venus and Adonis, that is an- 
other indication that modern material- 
ism is utterly pagan. It would seem 
that progressive civilization must needs 
dig itself in. By concentrating minds 
on the body, it is at least giving them a 
pleasurable substitute for the arduous 
higher exercise of religion. It is more 
effectively preventing them from turn- 
ing to moral principles that would chal- 
lenge the tyranny which in this age of 
greed and multi-mechanism is stunting, 
maiming, and crippling minds as well 
as bodies wholesale. 











When “Festa” Means Picnic 
(An Essay for Curates-in-Waiting) 


, By LINcOLN F. WHELAN 


The statement has been bandied 
about that every item in the calendar 
and the catalogue is. mentioned in the 
course of a First Mass Banquet pro- 
gram. This, like so many universal 
statements, is open to question. We 
know from weary experience that most 
of the possibilities and probabilities 
along the young reverend’s road to 
glory are mentioned somewhere in the 
series of speeches. However, one small 
fact is invariably forgotten: sooner or 
later the young priest will ‘“‘arrive’’—in 
the country, that is. When the pas- 
toral appointment does come, the 
Chancery letter will call it a promo- 
tion. If your first parish is out on the 
rural route, the fond relatives will 
(sub rosa) refer to the ‘‘promotion”’ as 
a rather raw deal. 

The pious clientéle in the ex-cu- 
rate’s city parish willask; ‘What will 
we do when Fadder is gone?”’ 

The answer is very simple: ‘‘Right 
well, thank you.” 

The young pastor will be delighted 
to “get his feet under his own table.” 
We might add that he will do well to 
see that his brogans are not parked 
under the table too long or too often, 
since the saying about ‘‘circular priest”’ 
has a way of rounding into reality. 

A stern and steady adherence to the 
laws of ascetics will do much to “‘hold 
that (waist) line.’”’ But there is one 
item of required calisthenics in the 
country that is a sure-fire reducing ex- 
ercise, and that is the annual parish 
picnic. The first picnic in the country 


parish might be likened to the cere- 
mony in honor of Neptune that all 
travellers crossing the equator must 
endure. The picnic will serve like- 
wise as a little lesson in liturgy wherein 
the new pastor will discover that the 
word ‘festa’ in the Ordo has nothing 
to do with ‘‘festival’’ (alias ‘‘a picnic 
in the country’’). We were taught in 
the seminary that a clear definition of 
terms can void many a foolish argu- 
ment. This seems to be a proper 
time and place to define and describe 
a parish picnic for all senior curates- 
in-waitng. It might make prophetic 
reading for the aspiring curates. 


Traditional Preliminaries 


If tradition has not established a 
definite date for the annual picnic, the 
pastor will make the selection. It is 
well to lean heavily on the patronage 
of some potent Saint, for many will be 
the glances up at the sky and down at 
the weatherman as the eventful day 
nears. ‘‘Happy the bride upon whom 
the rain doth fall,” is a proverb that 
does not apply to picnics. When a 
picnic is rained out, lamentations are in 
order: ‘“‘O Tempora! O Mores! O Bank 
Account!” Fortunately the rains 
rarely come on “festa day’ (profane 
definition of ‘‘festa’’); so, like unto 
every good Boy Scout, you must be 
prepared. This process will school you 
in the distance between agenda and 
res geste. You begin by appointing a 
general chairman. Please bear in 
mind that such selection is not to be 
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confused with picking an assistant pre- 
fect for the sodality; he must be able 
to pray and work. The qualifications 
for the picinic chairman are reversed— 
and it also helps if he owns a sizable 
truck. Another word of advice: if 
you expect to be around (vertical) 
when they call the roll down yonder and 
the day is done, then please allow the 
mesdames to choose their own supper 
supervisors (Pastoral Theologies please 
copy). This having been done, you 
will sit through a long debate on the 
menu and the so-called games. After 
this routine has been threshed out 
about a dozen times, you will end with 
the three B’s of every picnic: “‘Beef— 
Beer—Bingo.” The last item is in 
legal disgrace, but it still can supply 
the hatchetmen on our metroplitan 
daily papers with newsy little items 
about the doings of our sacerdotal 
brethren. The selection of a sucessor 
to Judas by a lottery would be illegal 
according to the laws in some of our 
States. 

Your energy and attention will now 
be directed to putting up the stands. 
This Operation Chaos is apt to range 
anywhere between the building of the 
Greendale subdivision and a quick 
trick with a junior-size Erecto set. 
You will be aided and abetted by the 
Soc-et-Tuum school of architecture, 
and the construction will never arouse 
the envy of a civil engineer or of the 
Carpenters’ Local 509. But the stands 
will stand up—so you pun hopefully. 
Kindly give especial attention to the 
linen booth: put it in some shady spot 
and leave the scene immediately. 
This exit is essential because the good 
dames will soon make a casual (?) tour 
of-inspection, and this tour de force 
always involves a complete remodel- 
ling job. Unless you are a member of 
the Blue Cross hospital plan, do not 


become inveigled into a price listing of 
the various articles donated. 


Some Obstacles to Be Overcome 


Along about this time you may over- 
hear some venerable parishioner voice 
a lament about the good old days when 
the event of the season was a lawn 
social with cake, ice cream and jap-o- 
lanterns—also mosquitoes. In truth, 
these must have -been good old days; 
we sometimes wonder what the good 
pastors of those days used for money. 
They must have had some secret for- 
mula for surmounting what the poets 
call the clods of circumstance. 

In giving an outline of the annual 
struggle of Pastor versus Picnic we 
must not leave the impression that the 
prospects or the people involved are 
impossible. You will be amazed to 
find some lax members of your flock 
laboring very faithfully at the ham- 
burger stand; in fact, a few of our way- 
ward brethren seem to substitute 
Christian endeavor on picnic day for 
their Easter duty. Most of your 
parishioners will work like diesel en- 
gines all day long to make your picnic a 
$uccess. The County gendarmes may 
not be so coéperative, but, after all, 
into each life some rain and revenuers 
must fall. Your clergy friends will 
drop in during the day to drop a few 
sacerdotal shekels for your cause 
célébre—the good Fathers will also 
watch you (to put it politely) perspire 
it out. Do not fret at this, for you will 
later have a chance to return the 
compliment. The neighboring pastors 
will usually be most generous in adver- 
tising your picnic. Once in a blue 
moon you may find yourself adjacent 
to a reluctant reverend, who will not 
deign to give your picnic a push from 
his pulpit; mirabile dictu, he may even 
sponsor a social affair the same day 
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(by sheer accident, you understand) 
as a counter-attraction. The Greeks 
and the late Joseph Saltis had a name 
for this collision of non-liturgical 
“‘festa,’’ and long ago Piers Plowman 
advised his clerical readers against 
putting one’s scythe into another man’s 
harvest. But every theory must have 
its day. 


Dawn of the Day 


Eventually the picnic day dawns— 
you will recognize the arrival of same 
by a sleepless night before. In fact, 
one of the unadvertised features of a 
parish picnic is the certainty of getting 
a headache long before the party 
starts. The day dawns glorious and 
full of possibilities.. You will make a 
mental promise of a few extra prayers 
to your favorite Saint. I hope the 
good Saints never decide to insist on 
the prayer-payment on all our promis- 
sory notes. Otherwise we would all 
be spiritually bankrupt. Your next 
duty will be an inspection of the picnic 
merchandise (usually imported from 
nearby Port Washington), and as 
your chairman checks the various 
items, you will be asked a barrage of 
questions by the workers: ‘Father, 
did you see so-and-so? Where is the 
change? Where did you leave this? 
Where will I take that?’ Needless to 
say, the obvious answer would be 
indiscreet. You will be so preoccupied 
answering all these sixty-four-dollar 
questions that you may not overhear 
Mrs. Luke Warm remark that she 
does not expect that “‘we will do as 
well this year as we did when Father 
So-et-So was our pastor.’”’ Trade in 
your temper for an aspirin tablet and a 
few of the pious aspirations you 
learned at the seminary. After all, 
the saying has it that there will be at 
least one mephitica at every lawn social 


(cfr. Latin dictionary under dust and 
the letter M). 

It is a good futurity insurance policy 
to pay your respects to the good ladies 
doing slave labor down in the hot 
kitchen. During your (brief) sojurn 
you will behold Catholic Action in 
action for your parish; their faces will 
be flushed by the high temperature, 
plus a little temper that is usually 
smothered by ready laughter. This 
visit will send your memory back to 
the seminary kitchen where the faith- 
ful Sisters’ faces were reddened by the 
humble, hot and hard work of preparing 
meals for us. I have no theological 
authority for this statement, but I do 
suspect that Almighty God liquefies a 
halo once in a while to teach us that 
we have not cornered the sanctity 
market. The glow is not glamor, but 
godly. 

Pastors with much picnic experience 
tell us that there is a direct proportion 
between the size of a lady’s apron and 
the amount of work the wearer will do. 
The ultimate conclusion apparently is 
that the daintily aproned matrons will 
be so busy maintaining the statu quo 
that little work will be accomplished. 
Their flush of red will be concentrated 
on the fingernails, plus a bit of glamor 
via the cosmetic counter at Walgreens. 
I beg you to make no mention of this 
evidence of applied psychology to the 
ladies—at present we have too many 
eligibles on the list of the St. Michael 
Society for temporarily or totally dis- 
abled clerics. 


Events and Mishaps 


The bubble of reverie in the realms 
of memory, psychology and high fi- 
nance will be burst by the news that 
there is a little trouble in the kitchen. 
Such news travels faster than the gent 
carrying the news from Aix to Ghent. 
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You had best solve this problem by 
doing nothing. No man, least of all a 
celibate, can solve these debates of fem- 
inine origin. I speak as one less wise. 

A short tour of the grounds will give 
you a breath of fresh air and a chance 
to see how a semblance of financial 
order has evolved from your prelimin- 
ary bouts with disorder. A crowd 
gathers, old friends meet, and you will 
encounter new acquaintances and for- 
mer parishioners. You will also meet 
that perennial puzzler: ‘You know 
me, don’t you, Father?’ The obvious 
answer is: ‘‘Not-from-Adam’”’—but you 
smile in secret envy of the memory 
experts that entertain the local Kiwan- 
ians annually. After all, the best of 
memory experts generally forget to 
pick up the dinner check. Your friends 
will relay the news that Mr. So-and-so 
“wanted to come to your picnic the 
worst way but...”’ This little literary 
gem admits of more than one meaning. 
You will accept the benign interpreta- 
tion and let it go at that. 

Time marches on, and so do you— 
here, there and everywhere until your 
legs take on the picnic equivalent of 
battle fatigue. At long last the shades 
of night are falling fast, and you would 
be glad to join the aforementioned 
shades were there not the mundane 
satisfaction of seeing the receipts ris- 
ing so that you may be able to pur- 
chase some new carpet for the sanc- 
tuary. Somehow, a picnic seems a 
long way from the sanctuary—almost 
as far as the heady stuff of the speak- 
ers at your First Mass Banquet. A 
little glow of pride will light up the 
northeast corner of your heart when 
you hear strangers praise your parish- 
ioners, and you will find consolation in 
the fact that God and the Ritual has a 
blessing for just about everything— 
even picnics. 


The Inevitable Close 


The parish picnic comes to a close 


with the drawing for prizes. This 
event follows a traditional pattern: 
Mrs. Eulalia Sidesaddle from Coeur 
d’Aléne, Idaho (or points and persons 
equally remote), wins the bulkiest 
prize; as everlasting evidence that the 
drawing is strictly secundum Hoyle, 
a baldheaded gent is sure to win the 
order for a permanent wave donated 
by Lena’s Little Beautee Shoppee. 
Along about this time you find your- 
self laughing with the crowd and your 
work-weary parishioners who have 
borne the heat and labors of picnic 
day. But do not allow yourself the 
luxury of self-pity until you have 
rounded up a few stalwarts for the 
thankless task of cleaning up on the 
morning after the night before. 

You may not realize the fact right 
now, but you are due for a financial 
struggle when you start to balance the 
books. For some reason the finest 
bookeeping systems fail when faced 
with the picnic accounting. After a 
certain amount of arithmetical strug- 
gling, you and the committee will 
gently force a balance and go back 
to the tried-and-true system of two 
cigar boxes: all the receipts in the La 
Palina box and the bills under the 
cover of the well-known Mi Lola. 
A C.P.A. might arch an eyebrow at this 
procedure, but it gets results at the 
bank where your anemic bank balance 
is dying for a financial transfusion. 

This winds up your first picnic and 
this little essay. It truly was a ‘“‘day 
of daze.’”’ Long after you have re- 
tired to the refuge of the rectory, 
your ears will ring to the dizzy music 
of the juke box that played incessantly, 
and always sounded about the way 
a picnic cigar tastes. Gentle sleep 


may drop a few stitches while mending 
the troubled sleeve of care, and you 
may dream of hearing a distant voice 
say: “It was more fun than a picnic.” 
You will yawn and mumble: 
yeah!” 


“Oh 














Articulating the School Building 


By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The end of World War II found us 
with a five-year accumulation of 
ideas, discoveries, and inventions that 
will be reflected in the school of to- 
morrow. It is true that there has been 
for generations a constant advance in 
the planning and construction of school 
buildings, but the five-year period of 
comparative inactivity in school con- 
struction gives to the changes now 
contemplated by architects and build- 
ers a somewhat revolutionary aspect. 
If there is one factor above another 
that receives emphasis, it is surely the 
quality or capacity of flexibility. It is 
impossible to predict the new demands 
that educational advances will make 
upon the school plant. This plant, 
with its equipment, is constantly under 
the necessity of modification and im- 
provement. It is almost axiomatic to 
say that the perfectly planned and 
used building does not and cannot 
exist. The best that any school plan- 
ner can do is to make a school building 
meet actual and foreseen needs. He 
must be conscious of and give recogni- 
tion to the general trends of the day in 
the educational world, trends that 
influence school construction. 

Among these trends we note a dis- 
position to give elementary education 
a place commensurate with its rightful 
importance, and to demand for the 
elementary school child a building that 
meets all reasonable standards in the 
important areas of sanitation and 
safety, comfort and convenience. The 
nationwide effort to consolidate rural 
schools is further evidence of a high 
purpose of attempting to give equal 


educational opportunity to all the 
children of the land. The school 
builder must in his planning give ear 
also to the demand of the public at 
large for a share in the use of the school 
facilities. Community programs and 
purposes must be served, if this is 
feasible and does not impede the train- 
ing of the younger generation. The 
wider offerings in vocational education, 
the larger place assigned to fine arts 
and industrial arts in the work of the 
school, and the greater use of audio- 
visual aids have stimulated the de- 
mand that the school, wherever pos- 
sible, offer more courses. for adults. 
The consciousness of serving the adult 
population has given to school admin- 
istrators an increased awareness of 
such factors as accessibility and land- 
scaping of the school plant. Yes, 
expansibility and flexibility of build- 
ings are desirable, but are not to be 
achieved at the sacrifice of beauty, 
economy, and stability. : 

The educational program and the 
service needs that a new building is to 
meet must be accepted as the basis of 
planning the new structure. If arbi- 
trary, traditional, or purely personal 


considerations are allowed to out- 


weigh this objective basis, the result 
will likely be a physical plant that 
hinders rather than promotes the 
school and community program. Ina 
word, a school building must be de- 
signed from the inside out instead of 
from the outside in. 


Expanding Functions of the School 


Many schoolhouses remaining in 
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service to-day were built some decades 
ago in response to the demands of an 
educational program that was rather 
rudimentary. The little that was 
offered then was learned by reading 
and rote, and the schoolhouse was 
little better than a mere shelter in 
which these simple processes could be 
carried on. The expanding functions 
of education at all levels have put a 
correspondingly heavy demand on 
school planners and builders, as well 
as on school teachers and administra- 
tors. This evolution, we fondly be- 
lieve, has enriched and vitalized the 
three R’s by supplementing them with 
a great variety of learning activities 
designed to better fit young people to 
find useful places amid the growing 
complexity of civilization. The school 
building must meet the issue, must be 
as varied in its resources as the life of 
the community. Just as the educa- 
tional process attempts to get away 
from regimentation and formalization 
and take on an attitude of sympathetic 
and personal coéperation, so must the 
school building put off the institu- 
tional or factory-like appearance 
characteristic of many existing schools, 
and become a model of architectural 
excellence, marked by simplicity with- 
out barrenness, through the skillful 
application of sound principles of com- 
position, proportion, and harmony 
with surroundings. State boards or 
departments of education have estab- 
lished minimum acceptable standards 
of exterior and interior design, and 
they exercise pressure in varying de- 
grees upon all builders of public or 
private school buildings to meet these 
standards. 


Most Satisfactory Layouts 


The Connecticut “School Building 
Code” (1941) establishes two impor- 


tant principles that make for satisfac- 
tory school layouts: first, the greatest 
practicable reduction in the number of 
stories, and, second, the adoption of 
the open‘type plan as opposed to the 
block type. It is admitted that the 
multiple-storied block. type makes for 
economy of roof and foundation, but 
this is more than outweighed by the 
fire and panic hazards that it creates. 
The low open-type plan does away 
with objectionable vertical travel from 
floor to floor, and substitutes for it the 
easier and more rapid horizontal 
traffic circulation. “The low, open 
plan,” says the Connecticut Code, 
“offers a better opportunity to utilize 
natural light and ventilation, to segre- 
gate certain parts of the building for 
independent use, to isolate noisy activ- 
ities and the odors of chemicals and 
cooking, and to provide convenient 
access to all parts of the building... . 
The problems of supply storage and 
servicing of the various school units 
are reduced, flexibility of use is in- 
creased, and expansion is more readily 
planned for and accomplished.”’ 

There is no question about the bene- 
fits derived from reducing the number 
of stories where this is feasible, but in 
many congested city areas it is simply 
impossible to secure a plot that will 
allow reduction of the building to a 
single story. Where it is found imper- 
ative to add a second story, it should 
be limited in area unless this limitation 
forces the addition of a third story. 
Only in exceptional cases are three 
stories justifiable. Large basement 
areas have been in the past a common 
mistake in the designing of schools. 
It is a heresy in school architecture to 
sink a room below ground level. The 
reasons are obvious: the impairment 
of natural light and ventilation, and 
the psychological effect upon the minds 
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of pupils forced to achieve education 
in a subterranean atmosphere. Base- 
ment areas are undesirable for recre- 
ation purposes, instructional uses, and 
even most storage purposes. It is 
possible to avoid them; experience 
demonstrates that it is better to build 
above the ground than below it, nor 
are assembly rooms, gymnasiums, and 
cafeterias exceptions to this rule. De- 
signed for concentrated occupancy, 
they should be kept as near ground 
level as possible both for safety and 
convenience. 


Fire Regulations 


State codes are practical in these 
matters, particularly in regard to 
multiple-storied buildings. Under the 
heading of “Fire Resistance in Con- 
struction,” the Connecticut Code es- 
tablishes these regulations: 


a. Three- or More-Story Buildings: 
Buildings having three or more 
stories above a basement shall 
be of Fireproof or Fully Protected 
Construction, that is, of incom- 
bustible construction throughout 
except that finish materials 
properly backed and sash, doors 
and their frames not specifically 
required to be fire-resistive may 
be combustible; with exterior 
and bearing walls of masonry or 
reinforced concrete; and with 
structural members having stand- 
ard fire ratings of one to four 
hours. Reference is here made 
to the requirements of the 
National Board of Fire Under- 

writers’ Code. 

b. Two-Story Buildings: 

Buildings having two stories 
above a basement shall be of 
at least Fire-Safe Construction, 
that is, with exterior and bear- 
ing walls of masonry or rein- 
forced concrete; and with struc- 
tural members having standard 
fire ratings of one to three 


hours for the various constitu- 
ent parts of the building. 
c. One-Story Building: 

Buildings having not more 
than one story above a base- 
ment may be of Ordinary or 
Frame Construction, that is, with 
walls wholly or partly of masonry 
or entirely of wood with a com- 
bustible interior having standard 
fire ratings of one hour. 


These regulations are followed by a 
reference to “Building Code Recom- 
mended by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters” (85 John Street, New 
York City), and ‘Recommended Mini- 
mum Requirements for Fire Resistance 
in Buildings,” U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Connecticut Code 
then specifies that details of construc- 
tion will be decided upon the basis of 
the recommendations and fire ratings 
established by these two authorities. 
The Code’s recommendations are 
summed up as follows: (1) Every effort 
shall be made towards limiting the 
number of stories of a school building 
to a practicable minimum. (2) No 
room for pupil use of any kind, educa- 
tional or recreational, shall have its 
floor below outside grade on those 
sides that contain windows or outside 
doors, except the gymnasium and 
auditorium dressing rooms may have 
their floors not more than 6’-0” below 
grade at any point. (3) In no case 
shall an auditorium, assembly room, or 
gymnasium be so situated that an 
occupant of its main floor, using any 
required exit, must descend or ascend 
more than 6’-0” to reach outside grade. 

It is useful to have exact determin- 
ation of what constitutes a “‘story” in a 
school building. We accept here the 
definition given in West Virginia’s 
“Standards for Schoolhouse Construc- 
tion” (1945): “Any room or set of 
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rooms on the same level, having a 
ceiling more than 6’ above the exterior 
finish grade line at the building for a 
total horizontal distance of 75’ shall be 
classed as a full story, not as a base- 
ment.’”’ This manual establishes the 
minimum clear heights permissible for 
stories, measured from finished floor to 
finished ceiling. The minimum height 
for classrooms is 11’-0"; for heater 
rooms, shower and dressing rooms, toilet 
rooms, offices, rest rooms, waiting 
rooms, and corridors, 9’-6”; for cafe- 
terias, 11’-0", but higher when planned 
for use as assembly rooms; for shops, 
11’-0"; for assembly rooms without 
stage, 14’-0"; for auditorium with 
stage, 16’-0", and higher if auditorium 
has balcony; and for gymnasiums and 
‘combination auditorium-gymnasiums, 
22’-0” to under side of girders or trusses 
over playing areas. 


Anticipating Expansion of the School 


Some writers on school planning 
assume that a well-planned and 
soundly built school may have a useful 
life of but fifty years. It seems likely 
that many schools erected in the first 
two decades of the twentieth century 
will have a much longer life than fifty 
years. The longer life of the school 
complicates the problem of expansi- 
bility. Needs in space and educational 
facilities seem to be in constant flux. 
It is rarely possible, perhaps not even 
advisable, to provide immediately for 
probable ultimate demands. There is 
no way to foretell accurately the exact 
nature of future needs. Units of a 
different kind than classrooms may be 
the prime need in the school of to- 
morrow. The harnessing of atomic 
energy may eliminate the boiler room, 
though the school planner of to-day 
sizes the boiler room to accommodate 
an additional or larger boiler. By the 


same token, plumbing and heating 
lines may be outmoded in the school of 
to-morrow, but the architect of to-day 
must provide for their extension to 
possible annexes. 

There is wisdom in the general 
recommendations of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
recorded in their ‘“Guide for Planning 
School Plants’ (1946, tentative). 
“Expansibility of a school plant,’’ we 
read on page 56, “is provided and 
facilitated by the proper placement of 
buildings on an adequate site and by 
planning of buildings and services so 
they may be enlarged and extended 
inexpensively. The buildings con- 
structed should be so located and their 
access points so planned that other 
building may be added as needed, each 
possessing proper articulation among 
other buildings, play areas, and service 
facilities. The buildings added should 
have satisfactory orientation, lighting, 
and ventilation without interfering 
with the light and ventilation of exist- 
ing buildings.” 

This manual goes on to state that, 
in any given building, expansibility, is 
made possible or more practical: (1) . 
when ample site area is left undevel- 
oped where building additions are 
logical; (2) when a one-story single- 
loaded corridor type of plan is used; 
(3) when corridors are carried through 
to outside walls or to very small tem- 
porary rooms wherever extensions are 
possible; (4) when stairs are placed in 
separate enclosures off the corridor 
rather than in corridor ends; (5) when 
essential windows are not located in 
walls where extensions will go; (6) 
when boiler rooms, plumbing and heat- 
ing lines, electrical device system and 
similar services are laid out in con- 
templation of possible expansion; (7) 
when sewage disposal systems are 
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oversized and located out of the path 
of building extensions. The Connecti- 
cut Code enumerates these specifica- 
tions in a set of general rules, and adds 
this recommendation: ‘Locate points 
of outside access where they will not be 
eliminated by additions.” Though 
preliminary plans indicating provisions 
for future expansion are called for by 
some States at the time of original 
construction, there is a general tend- 
ency to permit as much latitude as 
possible in the nature of the planned 
additions. The whole problem is a 
practical one for the pastor in a subur- 
ban or arural district. The population 
trend to-day is away from the con- 
gested areas of great cities. The 
schools that lie just beyond the city 
limits are those most likely to experi- 
ence the need of expansion. A study 
of population trends in a given locality 
will reveal to the pastor whether or 
not his parish school is in need of an 
enlarged site to provide for expansion 
at some future date. 


Interior Flexibility of the School 


Interior flexibility is a factor that 
will likely become of greater impor- 
tance than expansibility. The devel- 
opments in the educational program 
will inevitably call for internal read- 
justments in almost every school 
building over the period of years that 
lie just ahead. We are acquainted 
with the need of adapting a room to 
specialized activities for which it was 
not designed at the time of construc- 
tion. Some of the simpler adjustments 
call merely for the creation of a large 
room by removing a partition between 
two smaller ones. In other cases the 
reverse is true, and it becomes neces- 
sary to subdivide a room with addi- 
tional partitions. The lesson is clear: 
the school planner must make parti- 


tions non-bearing, where possible, so 
that they may be readily removed. 
In many cases the movable partition 
is the best answer, but it is not always 
feasible. Either type of partition re- 
quires that ducts, pipe lines, conduits, 
and so on, be placed in outside and 
corridor walls rather than in partitions 
between rooms. Flexibility is aug- 
mented by grouping inflexible elements 
(such as toilet rooms and stair wells), 
and placing them in the best position 
to obtain maximum runs of room 
space, that will permit altering. 

The layout plan of a school building 
should be analyzed in terms of the 
flexibility features that may properly 
be applied. Current educational use 
carries priority over the probable de- 
mands of an evolving plan. The 
National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction (p. 57) tells us that school 
plant flexibility is generally enhanced 
when: 


1. Spacious level sites are provided. 
2. End walls of instructional spaces 
are non-bearing curtain walls 


free from mechanical and utility 
installations. 
3. Plumbing installations are 


grouped and placed so as not to 
break up banks of instructional 
rooms. 

4. Fenestration pattern is con- 
tinuous along entire wall rather 
than grouped especially for each 
room. 

5. Heating and lighting services 
are engineered so that controls 
serve relatively small areas 
within rooms. Partition changes 
then would not require major 
changes in these services. 

6. Conduit capacity and other 
utility supply services are based 
upon a liberal rather than re- 
stricted estimate of future needs. 

7. Cabinets, lockers, shelves, work 
benches are interchangeable. 

8. Possibilities of dual use of 
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rooms ate fully exhausted in 
designing the buildings. 

9. Building is planned for lowest 
construction cost consonant 
with safety and economical 
maintenance so that earlier re- 
placement is feasible. 

10. A rigid frame type of structure 
eliminating bearing walls is 
used. 


Best Orientation for School 


Orientation is a factor that merits 
the attention of the school architect. 
West Virginia’s ‘Standards for School- 
house Construction” gives the most 
desirable window exposures for various 
rooms, but admits that site conditions 
sometimes leave little choice in placing 
windows. Correct orientation should, 
however, have precedence over pre- 
conceived ideas of appearance. Just 
what is correct orientation? School 
building planners have differed on this 
matter for many years. Each geo- 
graphical area of the country has 
developed its own recommendations 
concerning proper building orientation. 
East, west, north, south, and practi- 
cally all the compass points in between 
have been proclaimed as the only 
proper exposure for schoolroom win- 
dows. The N.C.C.S. “Guide,” quoted 
above, speaks at length of the develop- 
ment of theory in school lighting, and 
sums up the discussion in this wise: 
“As research and some building prac- 
tice began to validate brightness dis- 


tribution as one of the major factors in 
the design of an acceptable visual 
environment for critical seeing, it be- 
came obvious that controlled daylight 
from more than one source could play 
a positive rdéle in schoolhouse planning. 
Bilateral daylight sources, clerestory 
windows, and many variations of sky- 
lighting began to appear in school 
building plans. It was found in prac- 
tice that multi-sources of daylight did 
contribute materially to visual comfort 
and efficiency when they were properly 
controlled by shielding devices or 
orientation.”’ 

These words afford great comfort to 
the harassed pastor who was unable to 
orient his building in accord with tra- 
ditional standards. There is an inertia 
about accepted opinions, an inertia 
that yields only to profound convic- 
tion. The accepted opinion in this 
matter gives preference to a west or 
east exposure for general classrooms, 
a south or east exposure for kinder- 
garten, physics, and biology rooms, a 
north or northwest exposure for art or 
drafting, and a south or east exposure 
for physical education. These speci- 
fications are those of West Virginia, 
while Connecticut and Michigan give 
precedence to a southeast exposure for 
kindergarten, physics, and biology 
rooms, and to a west exposure for other 
schoolrooms, except those for art and 
drafting, where a north exposure, with 
increased glass area, is preferred. 

Take your choice! 

















Answers to Questions 


Is the Bishop Cathedral Pastor? 


Question: On the occasion of the 
installation of our new Ordinary, 
some of our clerical boys were won- 
dering why he was not also installed 
as pastor of the cathedral, since such 
he is. At least, this is what I always 
have been led to believe. 

UNus E CLERICIS INDOCTIS. 


Answer: The bishop you ask about 


was not formally installed as pastor of 
the cathedral, because he is no more 
pastor of the cathedral than he is of 
any and every other parish in the 
diocese. This is very evident from 
Canon 471, § 1, which prescribes that, 
where a chapter is the permanent 
pastor of the chapter church (either 
cathedral or collegiate), then there is 
to be an acting vicar with all the rights 
and obligations of a parish priest, 
although-he bears the name vicarius 
instead of parochus. Then Canon 
156 declares that two residential 
benefices are incompatible, and there- 
fore cannot be conferred. Again, 
Canon 1439, § 2, proclaims that, if 


one benefice suffices for support, a. 


second benefice becomes eo ipso in- 
compatible. In some countries in the 


English-speaking world bishops seem . 


to be the permanent pastors of their 
cathedrals, and the excess support 
over the administrators’ allowances 
goes to them. But this is where the 
bishop has no cathedraticum, properly 
so called. Under the Council of 
Baltimore cathedral parishes could 
not be made into irremovable rector- 
ships; this may have given rise to 
the false impression that bishops are 
cathedral pastors. 


Original Sin Is Not a Physical 
Entity But a Moral Deficiency 


Question: Everything created by 
God is perfect because God is the 
Infinite Perfection. How then can 
we explain the creation of every new 
human soul with the stain of original 
sin? 

SACERDOS ITALICUS. 


Answer: Your query would truly 
raise a difficulty, if original sin were a 
positive entity instead of the absence 
of the grace that could have been 
merited by Adam for all of his de- 
scendants, but was not by reason of the 
original sin which in him was personal. 
The Holy See long ago declared that 
elevation to the supernatural order is a 
free gift of God, just as is creation 
itself; hence, God could have created 
man as he is now, ratione peccati 
exclusa. God could have created man 
in the state of nature, and given him 
as a last end to enjoy Himself, as 
known by the light of reason and loved 
by the powers of the will, in the midst 
of happy surroundings and with the 
gift of external immunity from sin. 
Your own Dante pictures those bur- 
dened with original sin only, as indeed 
in hell but as having the substance of 
what might be called natural beatitude. 

If Adam had remained faithful, 
we would have all been constituted at 
the moment of our creation in original 
justice; we could have lost this by 
personal sin, but the inheritance could 
not have been destroyed by anyone 
except Adam, the father of the race. 
The creation of our soul, by reason of 
Adam’s fidelity, would have been the 
occasion of our supernaturalization 
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not only by sanctifying grace but by 
the added gifts that had been given our 
first parent, Adam. So, in the present 
order we enter into the privilege of the 
second Adam, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, through our new birth 
in the Sacrament of Baptism. In 
both instances supernaturalization is 
conferred in a human way (modo 
humano). Let us remember that even 
the unsupernaturalized man is in- 
definitely better off than man in the 
state of nature would have been; 
because those who come to adult age, 
and have any instruction at all and 
are honest at heart, can pray to God 
whom they know by the light of reason 
and thus come either conaturally or 
preternaturally by sanctifying grace. 
If they lack that instruction, they will 
go in the absence of subjective mortal 
sin to that not unblessed abode where 
Dante, following the sound doctrine 
of St. Thomas, put Virgil and his 
other poetic friends whom he imagined 
to have departed life without sub- 
jective mortal sin. 

The question is a good one, for I 
imagine that even some instructed 
Catholics think of original sin as an 
inherited infection of the soul, some- 
thing positive in the spiritual blood- 
stream, instead of as the absence of 
that sanctifying grace which God 
willed for all men at the moment of 
their creation, but which Adam frus- 
trated and the Saviour restored de- 
creeing that it was to come about 
through a new act of spiritual birth 
in each instance. 


Morality of Conjugal Relations 
of Validly Married Couple 
after Civil Divorce 


Question: Two Catholics, validly 
married, continue to have marital 
relations after having obtained a 
civil divorce. No recourse was had 


to the ecclesiastical authority for a 
separation, nor was permission received 
to obtain the civil divorce. What is to 
be thought of their actions—that is, 
their marital relations? Suppose one 
of the divorced parties marries again 
civilly and continues to have relations 
with his or her former spouse? 

. TURBATUS. 


Answer: First, if two divorced 
Catholics, validly married, make use 
of marriage after the divorce, there 
is, of course, no sin committed. There 
might be scandal under certain con- 
ditions, but in no case intrinsic sin. 
This very association in a marital 
manner might bring the couple to- 
gether again as they should be brought 
together, if it is morally possible for 
them to contract a new civil marriage 
and resume a married relationship 
that was never severed. If a civil 
marriage has intervened, things can 
change very much externally and 
dangerously so. The adulterous party 
might lay himself or herself open 
to grave danger to life or limb—I 
mean for the person who has contracted 
the new civil marriage which is invalid 
before God, but which the other party 
may consider a true marriage and act 
accordingly. For these two people 
validly married to live apart without 
either intending a civil marriage, 
might be justified under extraordinary 
circumstances; but even then they 
should act as those who are secretly 
married with the Church’s permission, 
and not in such a way as to betray 
themselves into an adulterous in- 
fatuation all too liable to be followed 
by an adulterous civil marriage. 


Foundation Make-Up Makes 
Baptism Dubious 


Question: Recently I have had the 
baptism of a convert. After I had 
completed the ceremonies and the 
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bap‘ism, I noticed foundation make- 
up on the cloth used to wipe excess 
water from the head or face. After 
a few days I met the girl again and 
took particular notice of her face. 
I observed that she used this make-up 
over her entire face, and it was so 
thick as to be noticeable. The ques- 
tion arises in my mind: did she 
receive a certainly valid baptism, 
since it is necessary that the water 
- flow upon the forehead, head or 
shoulders? I consider this make-up 
as a covering. Would you please 
advise me in this regard? 

PAROCHUS JUVENIS. 


Answer: There seems to be a solid 
probability that the foundation make- 
up sheds water, in much the same way 
as a coating of oil. So, I would sug- 
gest that you baptize this young 
woman conditionally and privately, 
and use the expedient that you ought 
to use on all future baptisms of adults 
and infants too, if the faces and heads 
of the latter are greased with oil. I 
mean: wipe dry the oil on a patch of 
the forehead and make sure that the 
water flows over this uncovered piece 
of skin; also some of the water could 
be poured through the hair of an adult 
if that is free of oil or other coating 
that sheds water. 


Seminarians with Previous 
Religious Attachments 


Question: Is it necessary to refer 
‘such cases as the following to the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities? 

(1) If the young man merely made 
his minor seminary work with a 
Religious community, but leaves with- 
out actually entering the novitiate. 

(2) If the young man has spent 
several weeks or several months in the 
novitiate, or even if he has completed 
his entire novitiate but has not taken 
vows. 

(3) If he has taken temporary 
vows, but left the community at the 
expiration of these vows. 

CANCELLARIUS. 


Answer: (1) The young man who 
entered a preparatory Religious semi- 
nary and quit before entering the novi- 
tiate, certainly does not come under 
the law. 


(2) The young man who has made 
his full novitiate but has not taken 
even temporary vows, comes under 
the law only dubiously; for in a parallel 
case the same young man would not 
contract an impediment of entering 
another Religious Congregation, as he 
would if he had taken temporary vows. 


(3) The young man with the tem- 
porary vows would certainly come 
under the law. And there seems 
every reason to think that, if he had 
any similar affiliation with a Religious 
Congregation as the temporary vow, 
he would come under the same law. 
Formal affiliation is what the Holy See 
seems to make a quasi-impediment for 
entering a secular seminary; and this 
formal affiliation can consist in either 
a temporary oath or a permanent oath 
in a Religious Institute. And perhaps 
also temporary or permanent affilia- 
tion in a quasi-Religious institute with- 
out vows at all. 


How Meet This Situation without 
Erecting a Group Parish? 


Question: Our bishop wonders how 
he can give the specialized attention 
to some groups where (1) they are ina 
separate territory, but yet are not 
large enough for a parish; or (2) they 
are in different parishes and cannot 
get the attention they need in any one 
of these parishes. Mexican migrants 
and university students in a college 
town might be examples. 

THEORETICUS 


Answer: The Code forbids parishes 
to be formed on group lines; but, on 
the other hand, the Code takes for 
granted that there may be subsidiary 
churches within the limits of parishes 
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and also vicariates, and these latter 
can be formally established and have 
a permanent vicar. Then Canon 476, 
§ 2, provides that, if a vicarage is 
beneficiary or permanent, the vicarius 
coéperator cannot be removed without 
the due process of law—and then not 
only for the same causes as those for 
which a pastor may be removed, but 
also for not paying due subjection to 
the pastor of the parish. Even the 
law provides that such a vicarage can 
have unlimited authority to administer 
the Sacraments; hence, the only sub- 
_jection is to the general policy of the 
proper pastor, in much the same way 
as a permanent vicar in a cathedral 
parish is subject to the chapter (where 
such exists), or in a Religious parish 
where the so-called pastor is really the 
permanent vicar—or rather the re- 
movable vicar of the Religious Insti- 
tute to which the parish is confided. 
Where the group requiring spe- 
cialized care live within the limits of 
one given parish, there is no difficulty 
for the reasons set forth above. But 
the members of such a group may live 
in several parishes, with a subsidiary 
church in one parish caring for them 
all. Does such an arrangement do 
away with the parish rights of the other 
pastors over the members of such a 
group in so far as the valid administra- 
tion of the Sacraments is concerned, 
and in exceptional cases even the law- 
ful administration? Here we have 
a case not literally provided for by the 
Code, but seemingly not forbidden 
by the Code. True, the Code forbids 
overlapping parishes, or what might 
be called a multiplication of parishes 
in one territory; but here we have a 
chapel of ease within a given territory, 
and attended by people from other 
territories who need specialized care. 
We might consider that those living 


outside the territorial limits of the 
parish containing the chapel of ease 
are permanent parishioners of their 
respective parishes in the sense that 
the chapter is the permanent pastor 
of the cathedral parish; yet, this 
permanency is something legal rather 
than factual, for the permanent vicar 
is the actual pastor. So, assuming 
in the present case the actual existence 
of specialized needs of groups outside 
the parish of the chapel of ease, they 
are rather nominal parishioners of the 
territory where they live than actual 
parishioners. And it seems that de 
facto they have much the same 
parochial status as do the people 
within the limits of a vicarage, es- 
pecially where the vicarius codperator 
has the right to administer all the 
Sacraments and owes homage and 
reverence, rather than actual obedi- 
ence, to the pastor of the parish in 
which his vicarage is located. There 
are places in this country where this 
situation as described is actually 
found. Newly come migrants are 
largely clustered in one parish. A 
chapel of ease is built for them within 
this parish, and migrants living out- 
side the limits of the parish come to 
the chapel of ease, because elsewhere 
they would not feel at home and vould 
be lost as an unnoticed minority or a 
mere handful in a large parish. This 
seems to be an instance where the old 
rule of law holds: where the letter 
of the law implies an absurdity, or an 
impossibility, then the law is to be 
construed. 


One Perhaps Excommunicated, 
Three Public Sinners 


Question: In the Mennonite 
church of this*community a Catholic 
girl contracted a marriage with a Prot- 
estant before a Protestant minister. 
Her Catholic brother and sister were 
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best man and matron of honor. 
Another sister sang two songs during 
the service. How many of these 
persons incurred excommunication? A 
full account of the wedding appeared 
in the local paper. 

SACERDOS DUBITANS. 

Answer: The pseudo-bride alone is 
presumed to have incurred excom- 
munication under the common law of 
the Church, but whether she did or not 
depends on whether she acted know- 
ingly, and, if unknowingly, whether 
her ignorance was crass or affected. 
The other three may have incurred 
excommunication if they violated a 
diocesan or provincial law inflicting 
this penalty under the circumstances. 

One thing is certain: these three 
girls in the one family and their 
brother were guilty of grave scandal, 
and the local Ordinary could demand 
an apology from the two sisters and 
the brother before they are allowed to 
approach the Sacraments. Of course, 
there is no question of the bride ap- 
proaching the Sacraments unless there 
is an application for the validation of 
the marriage, and such a validation 
takes place. I suppose that the bride 
would be presumed to be excommuni- 
cated unless the circumstances indi- 
cate, and also direct evidence, that 
she was ignorant of the penalty. 
However, the whole matter is one for 
the Chancery Office to decide before 
any action is taken by the priests of 
the parish; for not everything that is 
lawful is likewise expedient. 

With the prevailing secular spirit 
among our Catholics, we ought to be 
surprised at the fewness of these epi- 
sodes rather than at the episodes them- 
selves. Two years ago the distin- 
guished layman, Frank Duff, founder 
of the Legion of Mary, told the parents 
of the Junior Legionaries of Dublin 
that the average Catholic family of 


to-day is completely secularized: its 
first aim is to get on in the world, get 
good jobs for the boys and advanta- 
geous marriages for the girls—teligion, 
yes, but as an incident to getting on in 
the world. How these Junior Legion- 
aries changed their own families from 
secularistic into Catholic families by 
their (the Juniors’) living for Christ 
in the home, in the school and on the 
playground, is one of the moral mir- 
acles of the last decade. We have been 
relying too much on “‘lock-step’”’ meth- 
ods to effect what only personal con- 
tact can bring about; we have been 
thinking that priests alone, without the 
assistance of lay missionaries from 
the third grade to grown men and 
women, can make the apostolate of 
Christ universal, and thereby have 
the dominant part of our Catholics 
live for Christ. 


What of This Marriage ?—What of 
These Masses? 


Questions: Would you kindly give 
your opinion on these two cases? 

(1) Jill, a Catholic, attempted mar- 
riage with Jack, a non-Catholic, before 
a minister quite some years ago. 
After a lapse of a few years Jill had a 
child by Jake. At least once, and in 
a quarrel, Jill told Jack that the child 
was not his, but he would not believe 
her and sought her out and prevailed 
upon her to resume conjugal life with 
him. Now Jill and Jack wish to 
have their marriage validated; but 
Jill thinks she should first make clear 
to Jack that he is not the father of the 
child. I do not agree with her; I 
feel that she cannot do anything but 
try to be an economical housekeeper 


by way of reparation. What do you 
think? 
(2) An elderly lady died here 


recently and left $150 for Masses for 
herself and her deceased son. Must 
I say or have said 150 Masses, or can 
I sing High Masses or say $2 Low 
Masses? Looking over my Mass in- 
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tentions for the past two years, I 
find that this lady on three occasions 
offered $1 stipends; on two occasions 
$5 for a Low Mass and once a stipend 
of $10 for one Low Mass. This last 
time, however, the offering was given 
on the occasion of a sick call and may 
have been prompted by gratitude for 
the Sacraments. 


ATTENDANS. 


Answer: (1) I agree with your 
view. Jack has already enough in- 
formation to make him suspicious if 
he felt inclined to be so. So, either he 
did not believe what he was told by 
Jill, or if he did believe it, he waived 
the question altogether. His subse- 
quent conduct proves this. . Any fur- 
ther effort on Jill’s part would be im- 
prudent. Jack evidently wants to 
marry Jill in spite of the allegation, 
whether it be true or false. 

(2) In regard to the second question, 
I have no hesitation in saying that 
two things seem either actually or pre- 
sumptively certain: first, that this 
deceased woman wanted the Masses 
said at your church; second, that she 
was generous. So, the only conclu- 
sion to be arrived at is that she wants 
a goodly number of Masses, relatively 


speaking, and she wants you to receive 
a fair remuneration. 

Consequently, I think that the fol- 
lowing conclusion is within the prem- 
ises that you sing twenty High Masses 
and say twenty-five Low Masses, and 
try to discharge one or other each 
week. In this way the thoughtful 
lady is getting very generous help 
from the Masses, and at the same time 
these are being said at a compara- 
tively early date. Likewise she is in- 
dulging in death some of the generosity 
that she showed in life. If you were 
to send the Masses away and have 
them all said at a dollar stipend, much 
time might elapse before they were 
said; and besides, instead of her hav- 
ing done you a favor in death, she 
would have done none at all. In 
addition to these considerations, there 
is this other item to keep in mind: she 
seems to have had the intention of 
having the Masses said in her own 
church, and this is ome of the deter- 
mining factors. I feel that this solu- 
tion is fair to both parties, and there 
is an antecedent probability that this 
is just what the testatrix intended. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Five New Saints Canonized 


In two solemn pronouncements, 
given respectively on June 22 and July 
6, 1947, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, 
has declared the following to be Saints 
of God: John de Brito, Michael 
Garcoits, Joseph Cafasso, Bernardine 
Realino, and Joanna Elizabeth Bichier 
des Ages (Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
XXXIX, 249-250, 281-282). The 
memory of these newly declared Ser- 
vants of God is to be kept on the follow- 
ing days of the year, respectively— 
February 4, May 14, June 23, July 
2, August 26. 

In this connection it may be well 
tu recall the privileges conferred by 
canonization: 


(1) A Saint is entitled to all forms 
of cultus dulizx, without limita- 
tion as to place. He becomes 
worthy of universal honor 
(Canon 1277, § 1). All must 
regard him as a Saint. 

(2) His patronage is thereafter in- 
voked in all public prayers of 
the Church. It is no longer 
permissible to pray for him. 

(3) Churches and altars may hence- 
forth be dedicated in his honor 
everywhere. He may, with due 
authorization of the Holy See, 
be chosen as a patron (Canons 
1168, 1201, 1278). 

(4) The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
or the Divine Office, provided 
this is allowed or ordered by 
special decree, may be cele- 
brated in his honor. A decree 
of canonization makes the Saint 
eligible for this distinction, but 
does not itself confer it upon 
him. 

(5) A feast day in honor of the Saint 
may thereafter be allowed or 
enjoined, but again this must 


be by special decree. The 
“memory” of the Saint is as- 
signed to a special day by can- 
onization, but that is not equiv- 
alent to the establishment of a 
feast in his honor. 

(6) Images of the Saint may be 
adorned with rays or a diadem 
to signify the possession of 
heavenly glory. 

(7) The remains and relics of the 
Saint are entitled to public 
honors and to be enclosed in 
thecas or reliquaries (Canon 
1287). 


Message to the Recent Marian 
Congress 


The full text of the letter of His 
Holiness deputing His Eminence, 
James Cardinal McGuigan, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, to act as papal 
legate at the Marian Congress, held 
in Ottawa last June, and also the text 
of the radio address delivered by His 
Holiness to the Congress on June 19, 
1947, are contained in the latest issue 
of the Acta A postolicz Sedis (KXXIX, 
254-256, 268-272). In his letter to 
Cardinal McGuigan His Holiness de- 
veloped the following theme: 


“‘What is more necessary and de- 
sirable in our day than liberty and 
the right use of liberty unto the 
glory of God and towards the pro- 
fessing and upholding of the true 
faith. ... Truth is the begetter 
of liberty; truth is its light, its 
bearer, its glory. But Christ is 
Truth, by which we know what is 
hidden and accomplish the good, and 
Christ was brought into the world 
through Mary: ‘Truth within the 
bosom of the Father has sprung from 
earth that It might be also in the 
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bosom of a mother. Truth in which 
the world is enclosed has sprung 
forth from earth that It might be 
borne in the hands of woman’ (St. 
Augustine). For this reason true 
liberty proceeds from Mary, who 
was the freest of all because she was 
the holiest of all. She, the mistress 
of all virtues, teaches her children 
and suppliants how they can free 
themselves from error and evil... . 
Therefore, in the name of and with 
the help of the Mother of God let 
all who are called and are Christians 
strive and struggle so that, against 
those who destroy or lessen liberty, 
they may preserve its dignity, the 
hope and salvation of the human 
race, and above all may conform 
their lives to the life of Mary.” 


Here are some thoughts for a ser- 
mon on the Immaculate Conception. 


Letter to the Jocist 
Study-Week 


Following the Marian Congress, 
Jocist delegates from approximately 
fifty countries convened at Montreal 
(June 23-28) for an International 
Study-Week. His Holiness graciously 
took cognizance of this event by ad- 
dressing a letter to His Excellency, 
Archbishop Joseph Charbonneau, on 
the study-week (Acta A postolice Sedis, 
XXXIX, 256-258). There are two 
passages especially in this letter which 
are of general interest. 

The first sets forth what the Pope 
calls “essential conditions of all true 
Catholic Action”’: 


“At bottom, a sound knowledge of 
the truths of faith, which their (the 
Jocists’) study-circles will deepen 
and strengthen in them, for aspira- 
tions, however generous, without 
the light of revealed doctrine would 
be only a fire of straw or an illusion; 
a faithful practice of Christian moral- 
ity, nourished by the frequent re- 
ception of the Sacraments, the source 


of divine grace; a strong attachment 
to the Church, ‘the pillar of truth,’ 
through the Hierarchy, in whom 
resides the very authority of Christ” 
(italics added). 


The second passage calls for a 
universal outlook and a unified effort 
in the apostolate among working 
youth: 


“But We know also that problems 
present themselves now, not only 
locally, but frequently, as they 
say, on a worldwide scale. Barriers 
between countries and even between 
continents are tending, thanks be 
to God, to disappear, whence the 
unity of the human race is more 
strongly affirmed. Technical prog- 
ress tends in its turn to favor more 
and more the impenetration of 
peoples. One understands, there- 
fore, that even the problems of the 
apostolate must be seen from an in- 
ternational point of view. The 
labor front, in particular, tending 
to be everywhere established after 
the war, has spiritual aspects which 
need to be approached in the same 
universal spirit. Therefore, it is 
necessary that the Jocist Congress 
and Study-Week concern itself with 
assuring for the Young Christian 
Workers, in all countries in which it 
is established, a unity of method and 
action, everywhere safeguarding, be 
it well understood, the fundamental 
norms and the unalterable rights of 
the Church.” 


Radio Address to the French 
Eucharistic Congress 


His Holiness addressed by radio 
the National Eucharistic Congress of 
France, held at Nantes in July of this 
year (Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXXIX, 
311-313). Continuing the theme that 
has run through very many of his 
recent pronouncements, His Holiness 
dwells on the mission of the Christian 
in modern times. He says in part: 


“A Christian is never a partisan; 
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he is not an enemy of anyone, he 
does not seek to triumph over any 
adversary. The spirit of caste is 
foreign to him. To-day more than 
ever, as in the first centuries of her 
existence, the Church has need of 
witnesses, more even than of apolo- 
gists: of witnesses who by their 
entire life may make the true image 
of Christ and the Church to shine 
before the eyes of the pagan world 
surrounding them. To the countless 
individuals, in whose hearts it 
seeks—vainly, thank God—to stifle 
all religious desire, you will mani- 
fest the divine attraction of the Sav- 
iour’s sweetness and charity. Lov- 
ing all with an equal love, you will 
be the interpreters of the Church’s 
maternal tenderness for those op- 
pressed and led astray. You will 
show them, by explanation and 
above all by application, her clear 
social teaching, which alone can 
solve the problems that disturb 
them. Thus, you will be the apos- 
tles of our modern society, animated 
by that true Christian missionary 
spirit of which your nation has at 
all times given such beautiful ex- 
amples.” 


The Cause of Matt Talbot 


A Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, approved by His Holi- 


ness and dated February 28, 1947, 
completes the second stage in the pre- 
liminary proceedings of Matt Talbot’s 
cause (Acta A postolice Sedis, XXXIX, 
317-319). The Sacred Congregation 
in 1937 confirmed the findings of the 
Archdiocesan Curia of Dublin re- 
garding the acceptability of the writ- 
ings of this servant of God. Now the 
Congregation has confirmed the Cur- 
ia’s findings regarding his reputation 
for sanctity and the absence of any 
peremptory obstacle to his cause. 
The next preliminary step will be to 
confirm the investigation that no 
public worship is being paid to him. 
With this completed, the stage will be 
set for the Holy See’s own lengthy 
process of beatification. Many 
readers of this Review will be grati- 
fied to know that the opening para- 
graphs of the present Decree call 
attention to the long history of sanc- 
tity among the Irish people, and even 
speak of the freedom from foreign 
rule they have gained in modern times 
and of the new Constitution, the pre- 
amble of which proclaims their Catho- 
lic faith. 

FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 














BHomiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By Joun C. Sener, S.S., D.D. 


Feast of the Circumcision of Our Lord 
The Time of Salvation 


SYNOPSIS: ; 

Main Thought: God has done His part for 
our salvation; now He will help us to do 
ours. 

(1) Introit: The Child will govern and 

advise. 

(2) Collect: Mary's help. 

(3) Epistle: Grace has appeared. 

(4) Gospel: Jesus, the Saviour. 

(5) Offertory: A mighty and a just God. 

(6) Communion: Salvation witnessed by all 

men. 


BELOVED BRETHREN: The heavens 
opened by the Angels on Christmas 
night are open yet, for salvation ‘was 
given to all who would accept it 
through the incarnation of the Son of 
God. The world begins a new year; 
we begin a new era of grace and hope. 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass to-day 
is full of the memories of Christmas 
and full of promise for us. The 
Christ-Child begins to rule over our 
souls while He is, still in the arms of 
His beautiful Mother; and the Church 
reminds us of her in a special way this 
morning. 


Christ, the Ruler 


The Introit goes back to the third 
Mass of Christmas: a Child is born 
to us and He will govern us and guide 
us. At the Christmas Mass the 
Church was so jubilant that she 
seemed only to think of the fact that 
this Child is really our God; but to- 
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day she puts a new meaning into her 
texts, and here she reminds us that, 
because He is God, He is mighty to 
save, and will help us in the work of 
saving our souls if we are earnest at 
all. The government of a child would 
be futile indeed if the child were not 
God; but since He is, then His only 
rule is over hearts; can a human heart 
resist the appeal of a little Saviour 
in the arms of His Mother? The 
Introit says He hath done wonderful 
things. What is so wonderful? His 
being with us to save us. Why do we 
need saving? Aside from the well- 
known doctrine of the fall of mankind, 
we need only to look at ourselves and 
one another to see how helpless we are; 
and it is through the apparent help- 
lessness of the Child-Saviour that we 
are given knowledge and strength, that 
our hearts are made warm with the love 
of God because we see how God 
has loved us; that our minds are 
given liglit on the way to please God by 
seeing the example of the Infant in 
Mary’s arms. He governs and ad- 
vises by His love and His example. 
“The government is upon His shoulder 
and His name shall be called the Angel 
of the Great Counsel.” 


Mary Cooperates 


The prayer which is read after the 
Gloria is recited every day in the Di- 
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vine Office which the priest says from 
now until the Feast of the Purification 
on February 2; and it brings out very 
forcibly the part that Our Lady takes 
in helping us to God; she introduces 
us, as it were, to our Saviour. The 
Church says in the prayer that it is 
by the ‘fruitful virginity” of Our 
Blessed Lady that God has given to 
mankind the rewards of eternal sal- 
vation. It would have been glorious 
indeed if God had come directly upon 
the earth in His glory and His power; 
but when He comes to us through one 
of our own, through the innocent and 
immaculate maiden who was His 
mother and is now our mother, then 
there is no excuse for our failing to re- 
ceive Him. At least we can turn to 
her, as the prayer suggests, and ask 
her to intercede for us with the 
Author of Life; we have her to bring 
us to Jesus, for it was her office to 
give Him to the world. There is 
something very appealing in the stat- 
ues—seen occasionally here and there 
—of Our Lady holding the Child out 
to mankind with His tiny arms out- 
stretched; it seems to be a good rep- 
resentation of the Mother of the 
Author of Life. 


Grace for All 


A week ago at Midnight Mass, a 
choice text from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Titus was read; it is repeated to-day 
and it emphasizes our opportunity for 
salvation. St. Paul wants Titus to 
preach salvation to all men, and to 
tell them how it is to be gained; above 
all, they are to look for Christ, to 
consider Him a blessed hope; they 
must remember that He came here to 
redeem us from iniquity, to cleanse 
us and to make us a people acceptable 
to God. Now Christ has done His 
part; He has appeared in the lap of 


His Virgin Mother; and if the Epistle 
advises us to give up ungodliness and 
worldly desires, we have only to look 
at Him with hardly a place to be born; 
if it tells us to live soberly and justly 
in this world, we have only to realize 
how sobering it is to gaze at His 
poverty and detachment; there is 
little frivolity in the lives of the poor, 
and contrariwise there is a real obstacle 
to seeking God or salvation when our 
minds are full of worldly desires. 
Must we then be poor to be saved? 
No, but we must be detached. There 
is injustice in poverty most of the 
time, and our enemies often make an 
argument against us that we preach 
subjection to our people and exhort 
them to accept poverty as something 
good in itself. We don’t preach any- 
thing of the kind. What we preach is 
the example of our little Saviour who 
wanted us to understand that comfort 
and merriment and plenty of money 
are not the important things in this 
world, and if we make them important 
we may easily forget what we are here 
for; but if those things can help us 
seek God and make us praise Him and 
serve as a means to our salvation, then 
we may have them. But only in the 
spirit of detachment; that is, whether 
we have them or not, we will know 
that our main purpose here is to get 
to God. 


**Jesus,’’ a Blessed Name 


Until Our Lord finally gives forth 
His spirit on the Cross, our salvation 
is in the process of being completed. 
Of course, He did much more than He 
had to; and because His whole life 
was a life of expiation for us, He has 
the name of Saviour: that is what the 
blessed word ‘‘Jesus’” means. He was 
as constantly our Saviour as that holy 
name was constantly His; He never 
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forgot it; to-day’s Gospel commemo- 
rates the first shedding of His Blood 
for us in the sacred rites of the Old 
Law. 

And the Offertory verse which is 
recited by the priest after the Credo 
tells us how much Our Lord gave up 
to save us. The heavens and the 
earth are His for He created them. 
Yet, He sets them aside, you might 
say; He puts the eternal majesty of 
the Godhead out of sight for the time 
and lies down in the manger with His 
omnipotent arms bound to His side 
in swaddling bands; He gives all to 
gain all. When we see God thus help- 
less, we would come—so one would 
think—to help Him, and the only 
help He asks of us is to stay with 
Him and to learn from Him. His 
throne is the crib, and from it He 
rules the world as the Lord of justice 
and judgment. 


The Day of Salvation 


The Communion verse also comes 
from a Christmas Mass. We must 
not forget what happened on Christ- 
mas: “‘All the ends of the earth have 
seen the salvation of our God’’—that 
is what the verse says. The psalmist 
had said it long ago and Christmas 
day made a reality of it. No doubt, 
the whole doctrine of salvation is a 
mystery to us, just as sin is a mystery 
to us; but that doesn’t mean that we 
are helpless in the face of the mystery. 
God has given us plenty of light; 
He has made very clear what we are to 
do. Some of the mystery might 
vanish if we were to think what we 
would ever do without our new-born 


Lord. A Catholic novelist some years 
ago brought the idea out rather well 
and eloquently too. He said that 
without Christ we would be little 
more than bacteria; we could never 
stand the immensity of the universe; 
we would tumble, dazed, into the 
gaping chasms of space and time; we 
would be overcome by the intricacy 
of life. But all of that is gone, for 
God Himself had hands like mine, and 
feet like mine, and eyes and ears and 
braiti. He became like us so that we 
would become like Him: that is sal- 
vation, and all men have seen it. 


New Year Will Be Happy for Those Who 
Love God 


A “Happy New Year’’ is no idle 
greeting. We have happiness within 
reach: Our Lady holds it out to us. 
Will this year bring more love to 
God than ever before? Will many 
more men be convinced that the pur- 
pose of living is to come to God? 
Will the Child Jesus attract our hearts 
this morning and make us determine 
to love Him by thinking of Him and 
working for Him. He gave us a very 
direct program for our lives, and, if we 
only knew it, it is a very simple pro- 
gram. Simply love! How do you 
know if you love God, if you are on 
your way to salvation? Only by the 
number of things you do for Him. 
There is the test: the more you do for 
Him, the more you love Him; and the 
oftener you think of Him, the more 
you will do for Him. What a happy 
year this will be if that truth comes 
home to us as we stand near Mary 
and her Child this morning! 
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Feast of the Most Holy Name of Jesus 


Reverence for the Name of Jesus 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Reverence for Christ is a 
proof of loyalty. 

(1) Introit: “Let every knee bow.’ 

(2) Collect: Reverence for the Name of 
Jesus. 

(3) Epistle: Reverence for the power of the 
‘Holy Name. 

(4) Offertory: A glorious Name. 

(5) Postcommunion: Our names linked 
with the Name of Jesus. 


A name is often more than a designa- 
tion; sometimes it is a symbol, or 
it may produce effects and reactions, 
stir memories, excite noble feelings 
and resolves. The name of Jesus does 
that. To us it represents God, the 
God-Man, Christ Jesus, the Saviour 
of the world, the Blessed Teacher of 
divine things, the powerful Wonder- 
Worker. His name does more: it 
represents a radical change in the 
whole order of the world and of time 
itself; it is a name that divides man- 
kind: some hate it, others die for the 
love of it; few are indifferent to it. 
Christians reverence it, or they are 
not really Christians; for them it is a 
symbol of worship, of prayer; above 
all, it represents to them the Saviour 
of the world; and so the Name of 
Jesus excites reverence and love. 


Worshipping a Saviour 


The Introit this morning is a quota- 
tion from St. Paul to the Philippians. 
The text itself is only a conclusion, 
for St. Paul had been describing what 
Our Lord did to save us. He emptied 
Himself, the Apostle says; laid aside, 
if you could use that expression, His 
very Godhead, though He possessed 
the nature of God; that seemed to be 
part of the very process of saving us. 


So, when the Name of Jesus is men- 
tioned, every knee in heaven and on 
earth and beneath the earth should 
bow, and every voice in the universe 
should acknowledge Jesus Christ as 
God and thus give glory to God. Of 
course, the fundamental reason for 
reverencing the Name of Jesus is that 
He is God. Christ is not our Saviour 
if He is not God; we could never have 
reverence for one who claimed to be 
God when it was not true. We have 
a great many people all around us, 
however, who do reverence Christ 
though they have no clear idea who 
Christ is nor what He teaches. Their 
reverence amounts practically to re- 
spect, as they might respect someone 
who had convictions which, in great 
part, they did not share. But our 
reverence springs from the fact that 
Jesus has released us from bondage and 
eternal perdition, precisely because, 
being God, He could do so. 


Reverence for Power of Holy Name 


The Collect carries that idea of 
Christ’s power even further, for it 
prays that we may behold His blessed 
Face forever because we have vener- 
ated His Holy Name on earth. Many 
people have the practice of simply 
pronouncing the sacred Name of 
“Jesus” whenever there is a difficulty; 
that, after all, is true veneration, and 
it is a recognition of the power of Our 
Lord’s Name. Saints tell us that the 
devil is hurled back into hell at the 
sound of that Name, that we are 
strengthened by it in times of the 
fiercest stress. That is as it should be. 
What name can be more terrifying to 
the powers of evil; what name could 
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dispel darkness quicker, and what ~ 


name can be invoked which will be 
more powerful to save us and bring us 
to eternal life? 

That is what St. Peter brings out 
in the Lesson we read this morning: 
the wonderful power of the Holy 
Name! The part of the Acts of the 
Apostles you hear this morning is the 
ending of a speech St. Peter gave to 
the leaders of the Jews and the mem- 
bers of the Council, before whom he 
was brought for healing a lame man 
who was sitting near the temple at a 
place called the Beautiful Gate. The 
poor cripple asked for some money. 
St. Peter and St. John told him they 
had no money, but they would give 
what they did have, namely, the 
power to walk again in the Name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. And right away 
he jumped to his feet and, as the 
narrative describes him, he was walk- 
ing and leaping and praising God. 
Imagine the excitement! Well now, 
St. Peter is telling the Council that 
the same Jesus whom they rejected 
brought this helpless man to his feet, 
and then he makes this point: ‘“There 
is no other name under heaven by 
which salvation can comel’’ Jesus 
has power over our bodies and our 
souls; He can heal both, and St. Peter 
insists He is the only one who can. 
He had told the Jews: “You don’t 
have to marvel at this: we didn’t cure 
the man by our own power, but by the 
power of Jesus of Nazareth; but you 
ought to remember that you need 
salvation too, and Jesus, whom you 
crucified is the only One who can save 
you.” And the text mentions es- 
pecially that Peter was filled with the 
Holy Spirit when he gave this speech. 
It was an opportunity for him to 
demonstrate the power of the Holy 
Name, and he made the most of it. 


Glory to God through the Holy Name 


Now we come to the Offeratory 
verse; and it brings out a notion we 
should keep before us constantly: 
the glory we give to God by praising 
and reverencing the Name of Jesus. 
Possibly in our day we are not as con- 
cerned with God’s glory as we are 
with ourselves. We pray—a great 
deal sometimes—but often with the 
idea of getting something for ourselves. 
The truest act of worship, however, 
is to give something to God, Now, 
can you think of a finer way of praising 
God than by reverence for His Holy 
Name? Christ offers Himself for us 
on Calvary and in the Mass, but the 
little we can add to that sacrifice is 
the gift of praise: give glory to God in 
the Name of Jesus, as the man did who 
leaped up cured; he went about 
praising God. So the Offertory verse 
says: “I will praise Thee, O Lord my 
God, with my whole heart, and I will 
glorify Thy Name forever; for Thou, 
O Lord, art sweet and mild, and 
plenteous in mercy to all that call 
upon Thee.’’ We could say that out 
of our missals with the priest at the 
altar and rightly feel that we are 
giving glory to God. 

At the end of Mass there is a final 
prayer in which the Church asks God 
to receive with favor the Sacrifice 
offered in Our Lord’s Name; and then 
she begs that our reward may be to 
have our names inscribed with His— 
the blessed Name of Jesus, which is the 
password to eternal bliss. Now, when 
we speak of reverence for the Holy 
Name, we are all too conscious that a 
great deal of irreverence is offered to 
it. There is something diabolical 
about the constant misuse of Our 
Lord’s Name. We have our Holy 
Name Society, not primarily to do 
good in the parish, or to help the poor, 
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or to receive Communion in a body 
every month, but to promote rever- 
ence for the Name of Jesus; of course, 
the other activities are fine, too, but 
we must keep in mind what the organi- 
zation has as a primary aim. A 
Catholic misusing the Name of Our 
Lord, especially from habit, ought to 
be full of contrition and genuine 
sorrow; he is so disloyal! I know a 
person who makes it a habit to bow 
his head each time he hears the Holy 
Name taken blasphemously; one time 
a man who was using Our Lord’s 
Name in profanity asked him what he 
was bowing his head for, He answered: 
“Out of reverence for the Holy Name 
of Jesus which you are using so con- 
temptuously.”’ The man never used 


it that way again. You cannot help 
but pity the irreligious who use Our 
Lord’s Name*without knowing what 
they are doing; but what are you 
going to say about a Catholic who 
does it? He is something of a traitor, 
isn’t he? It is not only the Holy 
Name men who must promote rever- 
ence for Our Lord; allofus must. We 
ought to do our best to stop people 
from the misuse of the Name of Jesus. 
I feel sure that, if a person were to 
make it a mission in life to get others 
to revere Our Lord’s Name, his sal- 
vation would be almost assured. 
There is no other name by which we 
must be saved. How many souls out 
beyond the Church would be saved if 
they knew what that Name means! 


Feast of the Holy Family 
A Hidden God 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Our God is a hidden God. 
(1) Introit: Joy at Nazareth. 
(2) Collect: Hidden virtues. 
(3) Alleluia: The Hidden God. 
(4) Secret: Peace in himility and obscurity. 
(5) Postcommunion: The Hidden Family 

at our deathbed. 


DEARLY BELOVED: 

It is a good thing to remember that 
we find God where we least expect 
Him; and this teaches us that in many 
instances God’s designs are very dif- 
ferent from ours. The Feast of the 
Holy Family gives us an opportunity 
to consider these things and possibly 
to learn some surprising lessons about 
the values God sets upon our lives. 


The Joy at Nazareth 


The Introit emphasizes the joy at 
Nazareth; the foster-father and the 
Queen of Mothers look upon their 


Little Charge with the greatest delight: 
“How delightful is Thy House, O 
Lord of Hosts: my soul longs for the 
dwelling of the Lord!’ There is a 
little settlement somewhere in the 
middle of upper Palestine, nearly lost 
in the valleys of Galilee—a few houses, 
mostly the homes of shepherds and 
cattlemen. One who would be famous 
and impress the world might have 
chosen a nobler place to live, for even 
the Jews held Nazareth in contempt. 
A forgotten little town it was, where a 
villager might climb the ridge that 
borders the plain of Esdrelon and see 
far in the distance the long caravans 
that passed westward from Damascus 
or eastward to the sea. A passer-by 
might have looked in from the dusty 
road and seen through a rude window a 
carpenter and a Boy busy with lumber 
and making things; neighbors now 
and then saw them coming home from 
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the synagogue, or stopping to look 
at the fields white with the harvest; 
or they might have spoken a few 
words to the gracious Mother as she 
carried home water from the well of 
her fathers. And what must it have 
been within that household! Frag- 
ments of conversation which only the 
Angels heard, or the whispered prayers 
of Jesus and Mary and Joseph which 
the village heard not, but which si- 
lenced with awe the eternal chorus of 
heaven! That was the joy at Naza- 
reth, the hidden glory of the house of 
the Lord! > 


Virtue at Nazareth 


And here it was that Jesus grew in 
wisdom and age and grace; here it 
was that Mary was the perfect mother 
whose joy was in her motherhood 
and in the fact that she heard the 
word of God and kept it; here it was 
that a simple laborer by the name of 
Joseph became known to all genera- 
tions as a “‘just man.” The Collect 
read at the Mass calls the virtues 
practised at Nazareth ‘‘unspeakable.” 
So much holiness casts a spell over the 
heart, and man must admire the vision 
before he can begin to imitate what 
he‘sees and learns. St. Paul carries 
out the inspiration in his Epistle when 
he begs us to become holy and lovable, 
full of mercy and kindness and humil- 
ity and modesty and patience; helping 
one another and trying to understand 
one another; and, above all, loving 
one another because love will be the 
bond of perfection. And then, he 
says, our hearts will rejoice with the 
peace of Christ. A life of virtue— 
even hidden virtue—brings peace; 
look at Nazareth! 


The Hidden God 
“Truly Thou art a hidden King, O 


God, the Saviour of Israel.’’ These 
are the sacred words recited by the 
priest after the Epistle. A hidden 
God for thirty years! “Who hath 
been His counsellor?’ What a dif- 
ferent design from the plan the world 
would have offered! We would have 
told Him to appear in the midst of 
Jerusalem, a full-grown man, and 
cry out to the people: “I am your 
Saviour; I am your God!” Or we 
might have told Him to cast Himself 
from the pinnacle of the temple and 
alight unharmed on the pavement 
below: let Him shock the people into 
belief! Or let Him bribe them into 
accepting Him by turning stones into 
bread; or let Him announce to the 
people the complete and permanent 
conquest of the world and its king- 
doms, and let Him assure all of un- 
limited prosperity. Let Him come 
forth and establish an eternal kingdom 
and put down forever the oppressors of 
Israel, and then, as King and Priest 
and Counsellor and Mighty One of 
God, He could triumphantly bring all 
men to His feet, force them to accept 
Him as the Messiah; tell Him to bring 
in not only the wise men from the 
obscure East, but let the emperor of 
Rome come and bend his knee and let 
the governors of the provinces bring 
their gifts and their submission, and 
eternal death to him who would not 
offer tribute. Oh, a noisy world knows 
nothing of the joy a Hidden God could 
bring; it knows nothing of the designs 
of God who sees growth in virtue 
greater than the growth of cities, who 
picks up nails and a hammer and looks 
upon them lovingly as the instruments 
of a new kingdom to be established 
some day on Calvary! If our Hidden 
Lord will not be loved at Nazareth, 
then He will be seen by all men when 
He is lifted up and powerless to con- 
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quer aught but hearts! And even 
then, there will be some to cry: ‘‘Come 
down and we will believe!” If only 
they could know the things that are for 
their peace, a Hidden God would show 
them. 


True Source of Peace 


The Secret Prayer which is read 
just at the end of the Offertory of the 
Mass begs God to establish our families 
in peace and grace through the inter- 
cession of Mary and Joseph. Peace is 
born of love and grace comes with love. 
If the home is in danger to-day—and 
so many say it is—there is only one 
reason: not enough love in the family; 
it drifts apart because the loveless 
life within is a bore. A mother kills 
within herself the instinct to care for 
her home and her loved ones and goes 
forth to find a strange career in an 
office or a factory; then she returns 
and offers what is left of her waning 
energies and frayed nerves to the 
essential duties of motherhood; her 
husband, dejected by the prospect of a 
motherless household, seeks his pleas- 
ure away from home and soon forgets 
what a home could be; and if there 
are children, they too are left to their 
own devices, and the natural love for 
father and mother which could be 
fanned to an inspiring flame by 
loving parents is allowed to grow cold. 
Many a home is bombed out by bitter 
and vicious and continuous quarrels, 
and many otherwise lovable persons 
allow misunderstandings to go on to the 
point of real dissension. And so the 
designs which God had for the peace 
of families are frustrated and Nazareth 


is forgotten. The bond of love and 
mutual understanding, which comes 
from love, will bring peace to any house- 
hold; and if things seem beyond repair 
in some homes, the Church prays to- 
day that through the intercession of 
Our Lady and St. Joseph all may again 
be peaceful and grace may abide. 


Our Death-Bed Associates 


The Church prays in the Post- 
communion that Our Lord will bring 
His blessed Mother and St. Joseph to 
us in the hour of our death; certainly 
death will have little terror for us if 
they are with us. And you may be 
sure that any family with true devotion 
to these blessed ones will receive 
extraordinary comfort at the end of 
life. In the meantime, we must live 
and get our inspiration often from the 
sacred life they shared together. 
Many earnest souls are promoting the 
practice of saying the Rosary each 
day in the family group as a means of 
furthering love within the family and 
turning away the evils of social disorder 
and anarchy which are growing day by 
day. The practice of saying the beads 
each evening is increasing everywhere, 
and those who have got used to it con- 
sider it one of the precious joys of home 
life. It was kept up faithfully many 
years ago, and we are still feeling the 
good effects from this excellent practice. 
Bring Jesus, Mary and Joseph to your 
homes to-day, invite them to abide 
there, to dispel all bitterness and sor- ° 
row and to be on hand to guide you 
and your children along the path of 
family love until all meet again in the 
eternal household of heaven. 
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Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Living for God 


SYNOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Our duty and destiny is to 


please God. 
(1) Introit: Let all the earth praise Him. 


(2) Epistle: How to please God. 

(3) Gospel: Doing God’s will. 

(4) Offertory: ‘Giving praise and thanks. 
(5) Postcommunion: The reward. 


People usually consider happiness 
the chief objective of this life—and of 
any other, for that matter. There is 
something right about that kind of 
thinking too: we are destined to be 
happy. Butthequestionis: ‘Where 
shall we find happiness?” Many 
have learned that it doesn’t come from 
pleasure altogether, or from money, 
or from talent, or from power. A few 
have learned the truth. It comes 
from serving God—living for God; 
and in spite of what some may imagine, 
it is a rather simple formula. The 
Mass to-day emphasizes it rather well, 
I think. 


Praise from Mankind 


There is a certain amount of con- 
fusion even in the minds of Catholics 
about religion in general. Often 
enough you find them coming to church 
in order to get some sort of consolation, 
comfort, uplift, peace. They pray. 
with the hope of receiving something, 
or, as you have heard so often, with 
the expectation of getting a favor. 
There is nothing really wrong with any 
of this except the state of mind it 
produces. In the old days of the 
Hebrew people, it was the common 
thing to connect goodness with pros- 
perity and health—long life with the 
observance of God’s law. Then of 
course, if one were sick or poor, the 
assumption was that God was sending 


‘a punishment. 


God did promise re- 
wards to the Jews for good service, 
and He threatened them with calamity 
if they refused to obey. But now, 
with the further enlightenment which 
Christ brought us, we understand 
better that well-being in this world 
has no direct connection with a per- 
son’s conduct. In fact, it is often 
the good who seem to suffer the most. 
It seems to me the best way to solve 
this problem—if you can call it a prob- 
lem—is to serve God primarily for His 
glory and not solely to get something 
for ourselves; otherwise we are really 
serving ourselves. What we come to 
church for is to give glory to God; 
He has promised glorious rewards for 
that, of course, but our attention should 
be first on Him and not on ourselves. 
We should say to ourselves: ‘‘It’s what 
I give that really counts; not what I 
get.” That is the spirit in this morn- 
ing’s Introit: “Let all the earth adore 
Thee, O God, and sing to Thee; let 
the whole earth rejoice in God and 
give praise to Him.’’ We ought to 
love to say the ‘‘Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost.” 
Then we are praising and adoring. 
That is our duty and our destiny. 
We were made for that. But you 
cannot give glory to God without 
receiving some yourself, and that is the 
reward. - You attend Mass this morn- 
ing to give the fullest possible praise 
to God through His Son, and that act 
of praise and love with which you are 
associated will stand beside your 
name forever. 


St. Paul’s Advice 


There is not much of a puzzle about 
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how we are to give glory toGod. The 
chief thing is to do what God asks; 
and St. Paul catalogues his hints in 
the Epistle to the Romans, part of 
which is read at Mass to-day. Some 
of the Christians in St. Paul’s time had 
remarkable gifts: they could proph- 
esy and teach, and a few of them were 
“‘powerful exhorters’; we still hear 
that expression among Protestants. 
But there are many things that all can 
do, simply as Christians, and they 
please God as nothing else does. One 


of these things is a deep, mutual love- 


for one another, respect for one an- 
other which comes from Christian 
love, care for one another. Evidently 
selfishness is out of the question if we 
hope to give glory and praise to God. 
And that is why I make bold to repeat, 
even at the hazard of being tiresome, 
that it is what we give to God that 
counts for His glory, not primarily 
what we get; though, of course, God 
shows His infinite goodness in granting 
favors to us. But our part is to give 
something. And so St. Paul brings 
in a few elements for our spiritual life, 
such as praying often, and hoping in 
God with joy; then he goes back to 
our neighbor—you can see how impor- 
tant our neighbor is in helping us to 
serve God—and he tells us to look out 
for the needs of others, and offer 
hospitality to those who come around. 
He goes even further and reminds us of 
what Our Lord preached, the high 
principle of blessing those who per- 
secute us, of not retaliating: re- 
joice with those who are happy, weep 
with those who are sad; adjust your 
spirit to the moods of others, and lastly 
avoid being too class-conscious, or 
education-conscious, but associate 
freely with all, even the lowly. That 
sounds like a rather broad program; 
but really what St. Paul is telling us is 


to keep in mind that we should please 
God in everything we do. Such an 
attitude can make a saint out of 
anyone. How much glory do I give 
to God? That depends upon how 
much I do for Him. There is the 
answer. 


The Will of God 


You would hardly think the Gospel 
about the failure of the wine stock 
at the wedding is connected in a 
general way with the ideal of giving 
glory to God. But it is. It comes 
from adjusting our will to what God 
wants; nothing gives God greater praise 
than to submit our will to His, mainly, 
I suppose, because our own way is 
more difficult to give up than anything 
else. Imagine the sweet Mother of 
Our Lord coming to Him in behalf of 
the embarrassed bride and groom. 
They had run out of wine; what would 
the guests think! But Our Lady knew 
that her Son would help, and even 
though He seemed to hesitate, she 
she had enough confidence and insight 
to understand that He would be gen- 
erous with His power. However—and 
this is the point—she would readily 
have submitted to His will had He 
decided to do nothing; she did that 
many other times. She teaches us 
that it is entirely consonant with sub- 
mitting to God’s will to be insistent in 
our prayers, to practise hope when 
things look black; then when we have 
done our best in prayer, we make the 
offering of our will to accept whatever 
God wants. St. Francis de Sales used 
to tell people to act as if all depended 
upon them, but know that all depends 
upon God. Some people are surprised 
and hurt if their prayers are not 
answered; of course, no prayer really 
goes unanswered; it’s just that we 
don’t always get what we are begging 
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for at the time. But the greatest 
glory we can give to God, and the 
best proof of true love, is to accept 
His will at times like that. 


Rejoice in God 


The Offertory verse from the Psalms 
is full of ecstasy; of the delight that 
comes from gratitude. It calls on 
the whole world to praise God and 
sing to Him for all the things He has 
done for us; tell everyone about His 
goodness, it says. The obscure monk 
who wrote the Gregorian music for 
this Offertory verse was certainly 
inspired by it; unfortunately that 
kind of music has not taken hold in 
many places, but when people hear 
this piece, they admit that there is 
real inspiration in it. And what 
does it attempt to express? The 
glory of God, the joy in giving praise. 
The Church wants us to learn how to 
be truly joyful, because the notions 


the world has of joy are so ingrained 
in us that sometimes we wonder if it 
is possible to be happy at all. Try 
giving praise to God and see how 
happy it can make you. 


Our Reward 


Once we acquire this spirit, God 
can work in us. And that is what the 
Postcommunion prayer is asking. It 
begs God to exercise His power in us, 
now that we have attended Mass, 
and to help us obtain what has been 
promised to those who receive His 
Sacraments. Our destiny is to give 
glory to God forever; that is what we 
are being prepared for; and how do 
we prepare? By giving glory to God 
in what we do and in the way we 
worship Him; not by seeking our own 
comfort, but by giving ourselves 
away. And what do we get when we 
have done that? We get God Him- 
self. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


Our Enemies 


SYNOPSIS: 

Main Thought: Once we know our enemies, 
the struggle against them is easier. 

Introit: Sorrow and despair very different 
things. 

Collect: Suffering for sin. 

Epistle: The struggle. 

Gradual: Our Helper. 

Gospel: Work. 

Communion: Hope. 


The Church is beginning to change 
her mood. 
rather suddenly. Christmas and all 
its heavenly joy are not gone from our 
minds yet; but things are different 
to-day. The Church is getting us 
ready for Lent: preparing our minds 
for suffering, struggle against hidden 


In fact, the change comes . 


enemies. But Christmas was not all 
joy, and to-day is not all sorrow. 
Historically, the Mass we say to-day 
was written when the Church was 
frightened. When Pope St. Gregory 
first celebrated it, he was afraid the 
barbarians might break into Rome 
during the week. Things looked very 
bad. But Rome was saved, somehow. 
Perhaps because of the prayers at this 
Mass! 


Sorrow and Despair 


The Introit says that the groaning 
of death is all around us; but we have 
called on the name of the Lord in His 
holy temple and He has heard us. 
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Of course, that text is from the Psalms. 
But we can see that sorrow is very 
different from despair. God will take 
care of us and lead us out of present 
sorrow; He is our strength when we 
are weak, and where would we get 
strength if not from Him? So, while 
the Church seems to grieve, her hope 
is never more evident and her trust 
is boundless. There are signs of 
sorrow, indeed. The flowers are gone 
from the altar, the somber violet 
vestments are on the priest’s shoulders 
—the vestments of death, for a priest 
is dressed like this when he is about 
to be carried forth to his grave. Itisa 
sobering atmosphere for all of us to-day. 
The Gloria and the Alleluia are gone 
from the Church’s lips, and the 
Alleluia won’t be heard again until it 
bursts from her heart on Holy Satur- 
day morning. 

But the prayer of the Church to-day 
is against ourenemies. Oh,the Church 
has many human enemies; we have 
always had them and we always will. 
Sometimes we become too conscious 
of them, and sometimes we deserved 
the punishment they gave us. But 
to-day, in spite of the fact that strong 
forces are arrayed against the Church, 


we have to consider enemies who are . 


far more subtle and less clearly de- 
fined. These are the enemies of our 
salvation; the enemies that do not 
destroy the body but kill the soul: in 
fact, they cleverly advise us to con- 
centrate on our body so that we will 
forget our soul. The chief of those 
enemies is our own love of pleasure, 
our forgetfulness of the reason for 
which we were born. That is why the 
Church to-day is busy getting us in 
the mood for Lent and for a season 
of thoroughgoing self-sacrifice. And 
even if there are signs of sorrow about 
us, we have no reason to be discouraged 


because once we have captured the 
Church’s mood, God comes quickly 
with help and strength to overcome 
the enemies that are so hard to detect. 


The Balance of Good and Evil 


The Oration this morning reminds 
us that our sins have created a debt. 
That must be paid; and the Church 
does not ask primarily that we get out 
of the debt, but that we get away from 
sin. Our chief enemy, self-love, has 
made sinners of us. It led us into 
sin with all sorts of promises and 
excuses: our own way would seem 
like freedom; the pleasure would be 
enormous and it would last. After 
all, we are human, and religion is 
difficult; why not be good to our- 
selves, forget God for a while and 
return to Him sometime when we are 
in a religious mood? This is the 
preparation of the mind for sin, and 
the enemy does a good and thorough 
job. So, the Church is trying to 
change us and prepare our mind for 
penance. Therefore, she makes it 
clear this morning that we have to get 
into the struggle against ourselves 
and fight hard. 


A Violent Game 


St. Paul’s Letter to the Corinthians 
makes the struggle towards heaven 
like one of their games: they were 
fond of athletics. A champion runner 
in those days was idolized like a foot- 
ball star in our day. He took good 
care of himself, was vigorous in his 
exercise and rigorous in his routine; 
he saw to it that he got a rub-down 
with oil regularly, and that his body 


' was kept in prime condition for the 


race. Then, when the big day came, 
he put all his acquired energy into 
winning the prize—some sortof wreath. 
Well, St. Paul says, if they’ll go to all 
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that trouble just to get a trophy that 
will wither in a day or two, what a 
struggle we should put up to get a 
crown that would glisten forever! So, 
he says, I run and I fight and I beat 
my body and make it obey. And no- 
body is free from the necessity of pen- 
ance, either. Because even after I have 
preached to you, says the Apostle, I 
might be lost myself. There is no 
assurance of salvation without a strug- 
gle. He tells us the Jews thought 
they were safe because the Lord lit up 
a cloud for them so that they could 
find their way across the dry passage 
He had made for them in the Red 
Sea. That certainly was a special 
favor from God, and they might get 
the idea that because they were the 
favored children they could do what 
they pleased. He fed them in the 
desert too, or they would have starved 
to death. That also was a favor; 
but with most of thefn God was dis- 
pleased mainly because they were 
selfish and forgot God in spite of all 
the reminders they had. 

Don’t you often think some Catho- 
lics are like that? They think that, 
because God has given them the 
grace of faith, everything is bound to 


be all right; no further effort is needed. - 


Now, when even St. Paul, the zealous 
preacher of the Gospel, is not going to 
assume his salvation, we ought to 
realize that it takes more than mere 
belief in the truths God has revealed 
to bring us to the goal and win for us 
the incorruptible crown. This is a 
good argument against the people 
who still believe that good works 
aren't necessary—just faith. And you 
would be surprised at the number who 
think that. Luther tried to teach it, 
but most Lutherans to-day don’t 
believe it; they know they must 
produce acts of virtue, that they can- 


not be saved by doing what they 
please. We know it much better, and 
the Church is reminding us to-day 
that we must fight laziness and in- 
difference and love of pleasure as the 
real enemies of our souls. 


God, Our Helper 


The Gradual reminds us that if we 
are humble enough, God will give us 
all the strength we need to overcome 
self and the enemies of our souls. 
The Church tries to make us humble 
by having us say the words of the 
Gradual; and you can see that, if we 
call ourselves poor and helpless (as the 
text does), we will get to realize that 
we are poor and helpless, that we 
need God and cannot depend on self, 
because self is our enemy most of the 
time. So, the verses go on: “Out of 
the depths I have cried unto Thee, O 
Lord; let Thine ears be attentive to 
my prayer, because with Thee is 
mercy and redemption.” 


Our Work 


Many people are puzzled by this 
Gospel. They wonder how it is that 
everybody who worked for that man 
got the same reward in spite of the 
different scale of hours. But we 
must not miss the point Our Lord is 
making: we cannot be idle; just as 
soon as He finds us loafing, He sends us 
to work. Wecannot sit back and still 
make a living; we have to work for it. 
Now, when it comes time to grant 
eternal salvation, God will decide 
what the reward of each is to be: asa 
matter of fact, God will be the reward 
of all—the same reward for all. Per- 
haps there will be a difference in our 
capacity for enjoying God in heaven, 
but we will all enjoy Him to our own 
perfect satisfaction. But that part 
of it is in His hands; our part is to 
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get busy now. We cannot look upon 
ourselves as a favored people who will 
be saved only because God has been 
good to us. We must work in the 
vineyard—produce, get something 
done, not just dream. Naturally we 
abhor work, but with God’s grace and 
encouragenient it can become pleasant. 
As long as we are still living, there is a 
chance for eternal life; some realize 
that only at the last minute, but at 
least they realize it. And that is a 
further lesson in this Gospel: the 
minute we realize we have to get busy 
and serve God, we have received the 
call to work and we must get down to 
work. All of this is another way of 
presenting the idea of struggle against 
the enemies of our salvation: we 
have to do something to be saved. 


And once we are willing, God becomes 
a loving Master and Helper. 


Hope in God’s Mercy 


The grand conclusion, then, is that 
the Church does not change her mood 
to discourage us. On the contrary, she 
is trying to teach us to fight self by 
not depending: on self. Pride -is so 
dangerous! God is our refuge. And 
the Communion of the Mass leaves 
us with a loving and a hopeful prayer: 
“Let Thy face shine upon us and save 
us in Thy mercy, because we have 
called upon Thee.”’ Our human na- 
ture will not drag us away from God if 
we let Him help us; we conquer our- 
selves by joining with Him, and then 
the prospect of true penance is easy 
and the hope of salvation very high. 








Book Reviews 


A Searching Critic of Our Age.— 
“The United States cannot have or main- 
tain a right system unless it is based on 
true religious principles, and therefore, 
in spite of the fact that some hesitate to 
include religion in our educational pro- 
gram, we place it first.” Father Gannon 
closed his talk to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York with this 
ringing sentence about the Chamber’s 
report on education.! The speaker had 
presented to the Chamber an educational 
program for the United States. It was to 
be expected that he would stress the im- 
portance of religion in the work of educa- 
tion. He did. He deplored the inade- 
quacy of a report on education that called 
for universal opportunity, a democratic 
system, good teachers, character building, 
useful schooling, more adult opportunity, 
home rule with academic freedom, and 
economy—but made no mention of re- 
ligion. The old fetish of the separation of 
Church and State is invoked to eliminate 
religion from education in America. ‘We 
know,” says Father Gannon, ‘‘that the 
repeated cry for the separation of Church 
and State is now little more than a set of 
brass knuckles for the lowest type of 
politician.” This casting out of religion 
has resulted in spiritual ignorance, spiritual 
confusion, spiritual revolt; both teachers 
and students have been poisoned by drink- 
ing at poisoned wells. The prevailing 
philosophy of education in America to-day 
is a composite of these three ingredients: 
“Exaggerated Experimentalism, Pragma- 
tism, Socialism. ... The men who shape 
our national education are engaged in a 
perpetual scramble for novelties.... We 
are nauseated with novelties. What we 
need are things that are old, things that 
have stood the test of a hundred genera- 
tions, things that are immutable.’’ We 
need, says Father Gannon, discipline that 


1 After Black Coffee. By Rev. Robert I. Gan- 
non, S. J., President of Fordham University 
— X. McMullen Company, New York 

ity). 


shows itself externally in obedience to 
legitimate authority, and internally in 
trained intellects and trained wills; we 
need humility, which is a recognition of 
the individual’s absolute and relative 
values and shows him his place in the 
plan of creation, his purpose in life. But 
the fundamental defect of the American 
system of education stems from the casting 
out of religion. Good teachers must have 
a religious sense; character building is im- 
possible without stressing religious motives. 
In a century of experiment, we have failed 
to achieve the millennium of character 
and of culture, but, says Father Gannon, 
“what public schools, lacking religious 
inspiration, could reasonably be expected 
to do, they have done. . All in all, 
we must take off our hats in acknowledg- 
ment of an enormous job courageously, 
and in many ways successfully, done” 
(page 49). It is to be regretted that too 
few of our fellow-citizens seem to realize 
that, with all their faults, both publit 
and private schools are equally essential 
to the ideal of American education; they 
are complementary to one another. ‘“‘With- 
out the tradition of the private schools to 
support them, the public schools would. 
soon find themselves in a strait jacket of 
the Absolute State” (page 54). 


It is impossible in short compass to digest 
the twenty-one essays contained in ‘After 
Black Coffee.” The author addresses 
himself to a number of contemporary 
problems of living in the world. He out- 
lines the possibility of business men work- 
ing constructively for ‘‘a positive thing, 
health in the international body, the tran- 
quillity that follows international order.” 
Let us have done with the ‘‘world-wide 
debauch of frightful prejudice’’ through 
which we have just passed; man’s ultimate 
destiny depends on his acceptance of the 
lessons taught him in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


Marked tribute is paid to woman in his 
essays on Nursing and on the Women of 
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Ireland. The author bespeaks American 
understanding of the South American 
problem, the Chinese problem, the Polish 
problem, and he pleads for wisdom and 
tact in developing our Good Neighbor 
policy in Latin America. Of highest in- 
terest to priest readers will be ‘The Jesuit 
Enigma” and ‘“‘Labor and the Priesthood.” 
With a few masterly strokes Father Gan- 
non sketches the story of the Jesuit Order. 
He takes it for granted that the Catholic 
priest will be vitally interested in labor 
relations, and he quotes Pope Benedict 
XV: “It is our desire that priests regard 
it as one of their obligations to devote 
themselves as far as possible to social 
theory and action by study, observation 
and work and that they support in all 
things those who in this sphere exercise a 
wholesome influence.” 

Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


Liturgical Regulations.—The author 
of ‘‘The Church Edifice and Its Appoint- 
ments’’ makes no claim to originality.! 
By his own statement, he has merely com- 
piled a practical summary of rules and 
regulations concerning church and sanctu- 
ary. But in making available what is not 
easily accessible to the average priest, he 
has rendered a distinct service. It is evi- 
dent that his efforts have been appreci- 
ated, since this book is now in its third 
printing. The book, therefore, can be 
recommended as a reliable guide for priests 
having churches built or remodelled and 
for those purchasing liturgical furnish- 
ings. The author presents his informa- 
tion in a very orderly fashion and makes 
it quickly accessible by a fine table of con- 
tents. Taking into account its purpose, 
the book is a fine contribution in the 
liturgical field. 

However, some minor criticisms may 
be offered. A fair number of improper 
citations of Canons of the Code occur 
throughout the book. In one place we 
are told: ‘During the night, the Sacred 
Congregation gave the following direc- 
tions....’’ (p. 94). It is not likely that 
this statement should: be taken literally. 


1 By the Right Reverend Harold E. Collins, 
Ph.D. (The Newman Bookshop, Westmin- 
ster, Md.). 


In a few instances the author gives, as un- 
questioned, views that other authorities 
dispute. For example, he precludes the 
consecration of a church while it is still in 
debt and the use for Mass of a crucifix 
having the figure of Christ the King. On 
the other hand, he sanctions the placing 
of our national flag permanently in the 
sanctuary. In each case something can 
be said in favor of the contrary opinion. A 
recent Decree of the Congregation of Rites 
on the material of the tabernacle veil has 
escaped the author, probably because it 
has received only private publication. 
Yet, it is important by reason of its in- 
junction: ‘“Stetur decretis.’”’ That 
phrase is indicative of a policy. There- 
fore, according to the Decree, the material 
of the tabernacle veil should be either cot- 
ton, wool, hemp or silk. This allows for 
sufficient variety, and nothing else should 
be substituted, as the author seemingly 
allows (p. 99). 

The author does treat many of the more 
important questions very well. His con- 
clusions are both exact and temperate. 
There is one point, however, that he seems 
to have avoided. That is the highly de- 
batable question of so-called ‘‘Gothic”’ 
vestments. It would have been a service 
to have offered some specific information 
on that topic. Nothing is said, either, 
about facing the main altar towards the 
people. Perhaps the author will boldly 
take up these questions in his next edition. 
And may we suggest that the Imprimatur 
be then brought up to date? 

Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


English Publications.—One of the pub- 
lications which has appealed to me most 
during the last two months is ‘St. Louis- 
Marie de Montfort,” edited by Rev. 
Ronald Lloyd, S.M.M., a volume issued 
specially to commemorate the canoniza- 
tion of the Founder of the Company of 
Mary and the Daughters of Wisdom. 
Produced throughout on art paper, it con- 
tains sixteen interesting chapters by vari- 
ous writers, introduced by His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate to England. There 
is, of course, a vividly told Life of the Saint 
which forms the first chapter. Then we 
may read about the Orders he founded and 
the missions in their care, about the special 
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qualities of Montfortian spirituality, of the 
miraculous cures obtained through the 
intercession of the Saint, of the growth and 
spirit of the Legion of Mary (of which he is 
the tutor), of the France into which he 
came, of his ‘‘True Devotion” and the 
growth of his Orders in England, and so on. 
But of special interest to readers of this 
REVIEW will be the splendid article by Rev. 
Patrick O’Carroll, C.S.Sp., entitled “Priests 
and the Canonization of Blessed Grignion 
de Montfort.” Indeed, every priest who 
fails to read this inspiring chapter will be 
much the poorer for his neglect. The 
editor is to be congratulated on the publi- 
cation of such an excellent brochure at 
an extremely reasonable price (obtainable 
from St. Joseph’s, Colbury, Totton, Hants, 
England). 

Books on marriage are always welcome, 
especially when they are so wise and 
friendly as ‘‘Marriage, Before and After’’ 
by Fr. Robert Nash, S.J., issued by Browne 
and Nolan. One feels that Fr. Nash’s 
attitude to courtship is not as helpful as 
could be desired. It seems to lack sym- 
pathy and understanding—two qualities 
which should temper all the warnings 
offered to the young couple whose hearts 
are dancing in their new-found love. In 
fact, this book must be found guilty of the 
usual deficiency in that it fails to explain 
to those who are contemplating marriage 
what a spiritual gold mine they are about 
to enter, and how best to use it without 
waste. Nevertheless, all who read this 
book—especially, perhaps, ‘‘in-laws’’—will 

benefit by it. 

‘Messrs. Hollis and Carter are giving us 
some good books lately. Christopher 
Hollis himself writes ‘“The Rise and Fall of 
the Ex-Socialist Government,”’ in which he 
traces the emergence of a new governing 
class of ‘“‘managers,” which is making 
groping efforts to organize human society 
apart from God. This is a lively book, full 
of rapier-like wit, challenging irony, and 
valid criticism. Whatever your political 
opinions, you will enjoy it. 

From the same house comes “The Rise 
of the Spanish American Empire,” by 
Senor Salvador Madariaga. By the clear 
presentation of cold facts, this work cor- 
rects the persistent distortion and prejudice 
by which historians have falsified the grand 
story of Spanish discovery and coloniza- 


tion. I know of no recent book to equal 
this as a record of faith and courage, hero- 
ism and adventure, written in masterly 
English possessed of really astonishing 
cadence and color. I was gripped from the 
first page, but particularly pleased with the 
treatment of the whole question of the 
Inquisition. 

Another book on Spain of a different 
character (also from the house of Hollis and 
Carter) is ‘Spain Everlasting,” by S. F. A. 
Coles. Readers will be tempted to cut out 
and frame the perfectly magnificent photo- 
gravure illustrations, which are well worth 
the cost of the book. There is not much 
more of real worth once you remove the 
pictures—unless you like swashbuckling 
journalese and are not too particular about 
the facts of history. 

Another English Catholic publisher who 
deserves support because he is really 
imbued with the spirit of the apostolate is 


.Douglas Organ. He sends out three books 


this month: ‘Blessed Edmund Campion,” 
an excellent illustrated juvenile life by 
Wilkinson Sherren; ‘“‘Not One Sparrow,” 
a collection of-short stories, all of them true, 
admirably told by Mother Roberts of the 
Cenacle Nuns; and ‘‘A Retreat with St. 
Thérése,”” which, containing the essence of 
the spiritual doctrine of the Little Flower, 
assembled by Pére Liarge, could scarcely be 
bettered as a volume for meditation. 
Priests will find this last most useful in 
confessional and pulpit. 

The firm of Burns, Oates offer a most 
interesting experiment in controversy, a 
book which is sure to be in heavy demand: 
“Is the Catholic Church Anti-Social ?’’—a 
debate in the form of letters between the 
redoubtable Arnold Lunn and the elusive 
Dr. G. C. Coulton. You will here find 
your fill of controversy. No doubt, you 
will agree that Mr. Lunn wins easily on 
points; some would go so far as to say he 
delivers a complete knock-out. Would 
that we could be certain that those not of 
the Faith would be of the same opinion! 
However, no reader can fail to be interested 
in these pages or to draw much food for 
thought from them. It is not my task here 
to criticize Dr. Coulton; Mr. Lunn does 
that. As for criticizing Mr. Lunn—well, 
I'll leave that to readers. 

I feel I ought to mention also a book 
brought out a little before those already 
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reviewed—a novel about the end of the 
world and a good one, too: ‘The End,” by 
Hugh Venning (Douglas Organ). You will 
strangely enough laugh and laugh again as 
you turn these pages, especially at the high- 
spirited paragraphs about the discoveries 
which render sleep and food unnecessary. 
Yet, the book is not primarily a humorous 
one; it is a projection into the world of 
A.D. 2045, in which England has ceased. to 
be a true democracy but still proclaims 
herself one and makes a belated fight 
against ‘‘666,’’ the new Roman Emperor 
who would destroy the three Catholic 
countries still surviving—Poland, Eire and 
French Canada. The Pope is in hiding, 
but a Jew, Mr. Emmanuel, is much in evi- 
dence. I was captivated by him. But if 
I tell you more, I will spoil the story. 

Former and present Chaplains to the 
Forces will enjoy a book:edited by Fr. 
Martin Dempsey, himself Senior Chaplain 
at London during the war: ‘“‘The Priest 
among the Soldiers” (Burns, Oates). In 
the eighteen thrilling chapters we read of 
the great work done by Catholic priests in 
every theatre of war from Norway to 
Japan. There are ten pictures, including 
a baptism in Belsen. As a former chaplain 
myself, I hope this will be widely read by 
my fellow-priests and passed on by them to 
the young men of their parishes, especially 
to those who have returned from the Front. 
They cannot but be moved and inspired by 
these 211 marvellous pages, saddening yet 
triumphant, a grand tribute to the priests 
and men who coéperated together to spread 
the Kingdom of God under such terrible 
conditions. : 

Lovers of travel books will rével in 
Archbishop Matthew’s ‘‘Ethiopia’”’ (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode). Already established 
as one of the most fascinating and brilliant 
modern writers of English prose, His 
Excellency is on the top of his form in these 
pages. Sent by the Pope on a mission to 
Gondar, the cardboard capital of an unreal 
empire, he had more than a normal oppor- 
tunity to study the history of this mysteri- 
ous land and to record his lively impressions 
of people and landscape. 


The Irish houses are, as usual, well to the 
fore in the issue of good Catholic books. 
Outstanding is “Other Christs,” by Fr. 
Aloysius, O.F M. Cap. (M. H. Gill). To 
say it is beautiful and inspiring would be 
an understatement. Actually, the chap- 
ters consist of conferences given at a re- 
treat for priests, and they are completely 
absorbing as well as practical, stimulating 
and gently compelling. Messrs. Gill also 
offer ‘‘We Would See Jesus,”” by Rev. M. 
Egan, S.J., a spiritual book for religious and 
laity. Somewhat similar is a book on pri- 
vate prayer by Rev. G. Byrne, S.J., 
entitled ‘‘The Veil upon the Heart,’’ which 
teaches us to pray Christ’s way—the way 
of intimate, personal, loving union with 
God. On the other hand, I did not care for 
“My Life is Mine: What Shall I Make of 
It?” by Mary Beattie (same publisher). I 
should say it is too quaint for even Irish 
girls, not to mention their American sisters. 

I think priests of America who are inter- 
ested in Catholic books would be well ad- 
vised to subscribe to an excellent monthly 
issued from the new house of Duckett, Lon- 
don, under the title “‘Duckett’s Register.” 
The yearly subscription is only four shil- 
lings, but it is unique as a review of current 
Catholic literature. Incidentally, Duck- 
ett’s is a venture in the Catholic literature 
crusade which ought to be enthusiastically 
supported by all the clergy. ‘‘Duckett”’ is 
really Blessed James Duckett, our English 
martyr-ptblisher, and those responsible for 
the present house did well to place their 
efforts under his patronage. Opened by 
His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, 
Duckett’s is situated in the very heart of 
London, on a magnificent site in the Strand. 
The founder of the firm was goaded into 
action by the presence nearby of Com- 
munist and other bookshops, while our 
Catholic stores were hidden away outside 
Westminster Cathedral. Trusting in God, 
he sunk his wealth in this grand apostolic 
venture, which has already done much to 
put Catholicism on the map of London. 
At 140, Strand, London, W.C.2, Catholics 
and non-Catholics find the perfect store 

Francis J. RIPLEY 
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The Will to Believe.—The growing inter- 
est in metaphysical speculation cannot but 
be gratifying, and must be regarded as a 
very auspicious omen. The shattering 
events of recent times have broken down 
man’s complacent self-sufficiency and com- 
pelled him to reach out to something be- 
yond himself. He feels that there is no 
security for him and his species unless a 
benevolent guiding influence exists in this 
world which presides over the destiny of 
mankind. If he is left to himself, doom is 
inevitable. 

Mr. Morrison has sensed this mood of 
despair descending upon our generation 
oppressed by its helplessness, and brought 
a message of encouragement.! The title is 
aptly chosen to counteract that benumbing 
feeling of futility which weighs on so many 
souls in our days. To the irreligious man 
the consciousness of loneliness which re- 
sults from his disbelief is appalling. 
Atheism begets utter despondency aud 
hopelessness, for the atheist dwells in an 
inhospitable world that is alien to his deep- 
est self and unsympathetic to his fondest 
aspirations. Man cannot feel at home in a 
world in which he is alone. He cannot feel 
safe in a material universe governed only 
by mechanical forces. The glad tidings 
that man does not stand alone rekindles 
hope and warms the soul. This message 
coming from a scientist has special impor- 
tance, since science for so long has pleased 
itself in the part of the prodigal son. The 
arguments which the author uses to prove 
that the world is the creation of an Intel- 
ligent Being, that it has meaning and pur- 
pose, and that human affairs are ruled by a 
beneficent Providence, are drawn from the 
purposive adaptation which is evident 

1 Man Does Not Stand Alone. By A. Cressy 


Morrison (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
City). 


wherever we turn. To demonstrate his 
thesis the author marshals an impressive 
array of interesting facts. The booklet has 
already made many friends and will win 
many more. We could pick out some 
philosophical inaccuracies, but do not think 
that they will destroy the usefulness of the 
little volume. However, it is not correct 
to say that the soul of man is a part of the 
Universal Intelligence, nor is the imagin- 
ation a spiritual faculty. These blemishes 
are likely to remain unnoticed. Such slips 
make one appreciate the value of censor- 
ship as practised in the Catholic Church. 
Man never outgrows the need of study, 
and that is particularly applicable to the 
field of religion. Those who are seeking 
the truth need study in order to find it; 
those who are in the happy enjoyment of 
the truth still need study to retain its full 
possession. Miss Britt has compiled a 
handy volume which will excellently serve 
the double purpose of guiding the inquirer 
in his search for the truth and helping the 
possessor to gain deeper insight and fuller 
appreciation.?, Much teaching experience 
has gone into the making of the book which 
contains a complete course of religious 
instruction that will appeal to a great 
variety of tastes, and is especially well 
adapted to high school and college. Apt 
quotations from popular writers enliven 
the pages and stimulate an interest for 
reading, which is directed into the right 
channels by a well-selected bibliography. 
The list of Questions and of Study Topics 
attached to each chapter will prove very 
helpful. A glossary and complete topical 
index facilitate the use of the book. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


2 Where Is the Truth? . By Elizabeth T. 
Britt, M.A. With a Preface by Francis Car- 
dinal Spellman (Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York City). 
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